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The General’s Letter 


by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 

SAMUEL Kenyon, proprietor of Falls 
Inn 

E1iza Kenyon, his wife 

ANNE KENYON, seventeen 

Tuomas Kenyon, fourteen 

Henrietta, the hired girl 

) of the 

} British 

} Army 

NATHAN Gray, @ colonial spy 

Do.iy HENDERSON, @ storekeeper 

ScENE | 

Time: February, 1777. Late at night. 

SerrinG: A room at Falls Inn. At 
center is a table with several chairs. 
A comfortable chair and a cupboard 
are at left. 

Ar Rise: SAMUEL KENYON is warming 
his hands before the fire. Eiza 
KENYON ts seated at the table, mend- 
ing. Henrietta ts stirring the con- 
tents of a large kettle at the fireplace. 


CapTrain RoGer BRADFORD 
SERGEANT TITCOMB 


SAMUEL: I’ve never known it to be so 
cold, Eliza. The wind is howling 
outside like a band of demons. The 
livestock are all huddled together 
trying to keep warm. I don’t think 
the snow will end before morning. 
It’s several feet high now. 

Eviza: It’s an appropriate night for 
evil to come into the house. I never 
thought our inn would be blackened 
by the presence of a spying revolu- 
tionist. 

Henrrerra: He doesn’t look evil to me. 
He has nice eyes. 

Exiza: Hold your tongue, Henrietta. 
A hired girl should be seen and not 
heard. Give Mr. Kenyon a bowl of 
that broth you’re stirring. 

Henrietra: Yes, ma’am. 
left.) 

E1za: Trust that silly girl to see some- 
thing good about a devil in human 
form. 


(She exits 





SAMUEL (Coming to table and sitting): 
She has no more brains than a loon. 
(Looking toward door left) Captain 
Bradford and Sergeant Titcomb 
have been questioning the spy for 
almost an hour. 

Exiza: The fiend will not talk — that 
I know. These revolutionists are as 
stubborn as mules and burned with 
the fire of their foolish convictions. 
The Almighty be thanked that you 
and I have sworn allegiance to good 
King George. Some of our neighbors 
may call us Tories, but so long as 
our friends of the British army con- 
trol these parts, the neighbors’ 


name-calling means nothing. (HEeN- 
RIETTA returns with a wooden bowl, 
goes to fireplace, and begins to ladle 
broth into bowl. She spills some and 
cries out.) 

Henrietta: Ow! 

E11za: What now, Miss Clumsy? 


Henrietta: I dropped some of the 
broth on my hand. 

Ex1za: The broth wasn’t meant for the 
hand but for the stomach. (HEnrI- 
ETTA brings bowl of broth to table and 
places it before SAMUEL.) 

SaMvUEL: It’s customary to eat broth 
with a spoon. 

Henrietta (Rubbing the burned hand 
with her tongue): I forgot. I’ll get a 
spoon. 

Eviza: Be quick, girl. The broth will 
cool fast on a chill night like this. 
(HENRIETTA exits left.) 

SAMUEL: Where’s young Thomas? 

Exiza: He is working on the accounts 
upstairs. I told him to come down 
to have a bowl of broth before he 
goes to bed. 

SAMUEL: Our nephew is a mighty eater. 


Eviza: He’s a growing boy. 

SamvueE.: And daughter Anne? She is 
with him, I suppose. 

Eiza: Yes, they’re as thick as thieves. 
I’ve warned Anne about it. Thomas 
has strange ideas; his head is filled 
with tales about this General Wash- 
ington. 

SamMueL (Contemptuously): That Vir- 
ginia farmer who is playing at war. 

E.iza: Aye, a man who should be be- 
hind the plow, not behind a cannon. 

SAMUEL: Well, Anne may not be with 
us much longer. She and John 
Herrick will be married in the spring. 

Euiza: I hope so, but she and John 
have quarreled of late. She tells me 
she cannot warm to his Tory ideas. 

SaMvUEL: Stuff and nonsense. What 
does a mere slip of a girl know 
about such affairs? (Angrily) Henri- 
etta! Where is that spoon? 

Henrietta (Rushes in, loses her bal- 
ance, falls to floor, gets up slowly): 
Here I am. 

Exiza: And long enough about it. 

Henrietta: I put butter on my burn. 

Exiza: Butter! And it so scarce these 
days. (HenrrerTtTa gives spoon to 
SAMUEL, who takes it and begins to 
eat. CapraIn RoGrer BRADFORD 
enters, followed by NATHAN GRayY and 
SERGEANT Trrcoms. BRADFORD ts 
tall, thin, and cynical; the SERGEANT 
is short, rough, and burly. NATHAN 
is a good-looking young fellow of per- 
haps twenty. NatTHAN’s hands are 
tied behind his back.) 

SAMUEL: Well, Captain Bradford. 
Have you got a story from this fellow 
about his wicked doings? 

Braprorp (Wearily): Not a word. 

Sergeant: I’ll knock it out of him yet. 
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BrapDFrorpD (Wearily): Hold your peace, 
Titcomb. Time enough for that 
when we get the knave to head- 
quarters. We have ways there of 
loosening tongues. 

SERGEANT (With relish): That we have. 
That we have. 

NaTHAN: You gentlemen, and I use 
the word very broadly, make me 
shiver with fright. 

Braprorb: We know one thing, Master 
Kenyon. The fellow’s name is 
Nathan Gray, and he obviously was 
sent into our lines here as a spy. 

SERGEANT: Hanging or shooting be- 
fore the firing squad is what we have 
in store for him. 

Exiza: Amen! 

NaTHAN (Smiling): Your religious up- 
bringing does you credit, madam. 
SERGEANT (Advancing on NATHAN): 
Now don’t be giving any of your 
devilish talk to the ladies, Mr. Spy 


Gray. (He grabs NaTHAN’s collar and 
slaps his face just as THOMAS and 
ANNE enter left.) 

Tuomas: There’s a brave sight — 
hitting a man whose hands are tied 
behind him. 

BrapFrorD: Fortunes of war, young 


Thomas, fortunes of war. (Bowing 
to ANNE) Good evening, Mistress 
Anne. 

Tuomas: I thought that officers in the 
British army were gentlemen. 

BraDForRD: So they are, young 
Thomas, but I can’t speak for our 
sergeants. They sometimes are im- 
pulsive fellows. 

SamvueEL: Mind your manners, boy. 
Captain Bradford and Sergeant Tit- 
comb are our guests. 

ANNE: So is Mr. Gray. 


NATHAN (Smiling): Thank you, Mis- 
tress Anne. I should like nothing 
better than to be your guest. 

Euiza: No spy is a guest at Falls Inn. 
God bless King George! 

SERGEANT: Long live the King! 

NaTHAN: Your patriotism does you 
credit. If my hands were free, I’d 
wipe away a sentimental tear. 

Ex1za: The devil is in you, young man, 
as it’s in your country bumpkin 
General Washington. 

NaTHAN: I’ll deliver your message to 
him, madam. 

SERGEANT (Laughing): Not in this 
world; maybe in the other, but not 
in this. (BRADFORD goes to window 
and looks out.) 

BrapFrorD: The snow is still whirling 
around, and the drifts are piling 
high. (Returns to center) With your 
permission, Master and Mistress 
Kenyon, we shall spend the night 
here. To venture forth now would 
be tomfoolery. We'll sit here, the 
Sergeant and I, to keep an eye on 
our brave young colonial. In the 
morning we'll leave, for I expect the 
snow will be done by then. 

SERGEANT (Meaningfully): It’ll be a 
dark morning for you, Mr. Spy Gray. 

Braprorp: Never let it be said, 
though, that our splendid monarch, 
King George, is not lavish in his 
hospitality. (Sarcastically) You 
shall have the best seat in the room 
for the long night before us, Mr. 
Gray. (He motions NATHAN to the 
chair at left. NATHAN goes to chair 
and sits, followed by BRADFORD.) 
Just to make certain that your 
powers of locomotion will be, shall 
we say, limited, we shall bind your 





ankles as well. 
Sergeant. 

SERGEANT (Going toward door left): 
A blooming pleasure it’ll be, Cap- 
tain. 

ANNE: It seems a silly thing to bind 
a man’s feet as well as his hands. 
He certainly could not venture far 
in this storm. 

Exiza: The devil can do much. (HEN- 
RIETTA giggles.) Stop your snicker- 
ing, girl, (Henrrerra sucks her 
burned hand.) And take your hand 
out of your mouth. 

Henrietta: The burn hurts. 

Exiza: That comes of your own awk- 
wardness and carelessness. 

HEnRIEtTTA: I’ll never be able to sleep 
a wink with the pain. 

ANNE: There is some laudanum in the 
cupboard, Henrietta. A spoon of it 
would make you sleep. 

E11za: Laudanum is for those in true 
pain. 

SAMUEL: Let the girl have a spoonful. 
Twill keep her quiet. 

ANNE: I'll get it. (She exits left.) 

SAMUEL (Stretching his arms above his 
head): It has been a long day. A 
good night’s sleep is what we need. 
Are you coming, Eliza? 

Exiza (Rising): Aye. (To Henrietta) 
You, girl, as soon as you have had 
the laudanum — which I am sure 
you don’t need — to bed with you. 
You must rise early in the morning. 

HENRIETTA (Dropping an awkward 
curtsy): Yes, ma’am. 

E11za: Come, Samuel. (She goes toward 
left and stops at door.) Captain 
Bradford, you may want a bit of 
broth to tide you over the cold night. 
It’s in the kettle there. 


Get another rope, 


BraprorD: Thank you, madam. 

SAMUEL: You had better go to bed, 
Thomas. 

Tuomas: In a little while, Uncle Sam- 
uel. I wish to discuss the war with 
Captain Bradford. 

Exiza: War is no subject for a boy the 
likes of you. Latin and the Bible 
and mathematics are what should 
concern you. 

SAMUEL: Let the boy be, Eliza. ’Tis 
late and no time for argument. (He 
yawns.) Come. 

Exiza: Good night, all. 
night.) 

NATHAN: Thank you, madam, for your 
gracious hospitality. 

ExizA: Hmmph. Pay no heed to Satan, 
I say. But you can have some broth, 
too. I’d not refuse even the devil 
a mite of something hot for the 
stomach on a night like this. 

NATHAN: You’re a woman of generous 
heart, madam. I suspect that your 
bark is worse than your bite. 

ExizA: Hmmph! (She and SAMUEL 
exit left. Henrierra stands by fire- 
place, stirring broth from time to 
time. ) 

BrapForD: You attend school, young 
Thomas? 

Tuomas: I do. 

Braprorp: A meritorious undertaking. 
I’m an Oxford man myself. 

Tuomas: There’s a time for study, but 
I doubt if it’s now. I think I should 
be fighting for the cause. 

BraprorDp: King George would ap- 
preciate your patriotism. 

Tuomas: It isn’t King George I'd fight 
for. 

Braprorp (Smiling): Oh, I see. An- 
other one of the colonial yokels who 


(All say good 





wish to bite the hand that feeds 
them. 

Tuomas (Angrily): They’re not yokels. 
They’re men with freedom in their 
hearts. 

NATHAN: Well spoken, Thomas. 

BraprorpD: Not well spoken, Thomas. 
War is a horrible affair. It’s not 
meant for boys of — just how old 
are you? 

Tuomas: Fourteen this month. 

BraprorpD: Fourteen! Lad, keep to 
your books. (Ser@EANT TITCOMB 
enters, with a rope in his hands. He 
goes to chair.) 

SERGEANT: Here you are, my hearty. 
I’ll have you as snug as a blooming 
kitten in a basket. 

NaTHAN: You're a great comfort to 
me, Sergeant. Always solicitous of 
my welfare. (The SERGEANT ties 
NATHAN’S legs together.) 

SERGEANT: There you are, my comical 
spy. You'll not be doing much walk- 
ing tonight, I’ll wager. 

Henrietta: Those ropes on his legs 
will hurt him. 

SERGEANT: Not a bit, girl. His hide 
is as tough as leather. (ANNE enters 
from left with a small bottle and a 
spoon in her hand.) 

NaTHAN: Ah, here is our pretty angel 
of mercy. 

ANNE (Goes to HENRIETTA and pours a 
spoonful of laudanum for her): Swal- 
low this, Henrietta. It will make you 
sleep. (Henrrerra swallows it.) 

HENRIETTA: Thank you, Mistress 
Anne. (7'o0 BrapForD) Do you want 
your broth now, sir? 

ANNE (Slipping bottle into her pocket): 
Go to bed, Henrietta. I’ll see to it 
that these gentlemen are fed. 


Henrietta: Oh, thank you, Mistress 
Anne. My hand does pain some- 
thing fierce. (She goes to left.) 

NATHAN: Sweet dreams, Henrietta. 

Henrietta: Thank you, sir. (She 
extts. ) 

Braprorp: You and I, Sergeant, 
should have a bit of a wash before 
we sample the tantalizing broth and 
settle down with our friend here for 
the night. I don’t think he’ll go far. 

SERGEANT (Chuckling): That he won’t. 

BRADFORD (Going to left): We shall not 
be long. 

NaTHAN: I shall count the moments. 
(BRADFORD and SERGEANT exit.) 
Tuomas (Rushing to NATHAN): I can 
untie you now, and you can be off 

before they get here. 

ANNE (7'o THOMAS, grasping his arm): 
No, Thomas, wait. 

Tuomas: Wait? There’s no time to 
lose. 

ANNE: How far could he get in this 
storm before they’d be upon him? 
I have a better plan, for he will need 
time to make his escape in the teeth 
of the wind and the snow. 

NatTHan: A plan? 

ANNE: Yes. (She reaches into her pocket 
and holds up the bottle of laudanum.) 
This. 

NaTHAN: Aha! I begin to see the light. 

ANNE: They will be having a bowl of 
broth. I'll serve it prettily and 
daintily — with enough of this in 
each bowl to send them into the 
land of slumber. 

Tuomas: Do you really think you can? 

ANNE: Of course I can. It is Nathan’s 
only real chance. 

NATHAN: My name sounds beautiful 
when you say it. 





ANNE (A bit flustered): I’m sorry. I 
shouldn’t have called you by your 
first name. I scarcely know you. 

NatTuan: In a time of crisis, however 
brief, people get to know each other 
well. I think I know you well. 
(Voices off-stage) 

Tuomas: Here they come. (He sits 
at table. ANNE goes to fireplace and 
begins to stir broth.) 

NaTuHAN (Raising his voice): So, young 
Thomas, and since this winter you 
will complete your studies at Mr. 
Finch’s Academy, what do you plan 
for the future? (Caprain Brap- 


FORD and SERGEANT TITCOMB enter at 
left. The SeRGEANT, after a glance at 
NATHAN, goes to table and sits. 
CaprTain BrapDForD goes to fireplace.) 
Tuomas: My father left a sum of 
money for my education. I’m to go 
to Harvard in Cambridgetown come 


the autumn. 

Captain: Mistress Anne, your broth 
has the aroma of pure nectar. 

Anne: I'll get the bowls and serve you 
some. 

Captain: Good girl. (He goes to table 
and sits.) Don’t forget our guest. 
SERGEANT: He’ll need strength for 

what’s coming to him. 

NaTHAN: You’re such a cheerful fellow, 
Sergeant. I’ll wager you bring sun- 
shine to your regiment. (ANNE exits 
left.) 

Captain: Tell me now, young Thomas, 
about this colonial Harvard of yours. 
A provincial country school, I as- 
sume. 

Txomas: It’s not a country school. 
It’s old and distinguished. 

Captain: Is it, indeed? How old? 

Tuomas: It was founded in 1636. 


CapTaIn: Was it now? My, my. 1636. 
Let me see. (He does a rapid cal- 
culation.) That would make it 
just 141 years old in university 
circles. A mere babe in arms. My 
own university, Oxford, dates from 
the thirteenth century. 

NATHAN: I suspect Harvard has 
younger ideas than Oxford. 


Tuomas: I shall feel like a fool going 
to Harvard when I should be fight- 
ing for freedom. 

NaTHAN: You should not feel so. We'll 
have need for educated men when 
we gain our freedom. 

SERGEANT (Contemptuously): Your 
blooming farmers will never defeat 
the British army. 

BRADFORD: True enough, Sergeant. 

NaTHAN: Time will tell. (ANNE enters 
at left, carrying three bowls. She goes 
to fireplace. THOMAS, obviously bent 
on distracting the attention of Cap- 
TAIN BRADFORD and SERGEANT TIT- 
COMB, rises, goes to cupboard, gets a 
book from it, and returns to the table. 
ANNE is stirring the broth.) 

Tuomas: Since you think your Oxford 
is so superior to our Harvard, let 
me test you, Captain Bradford. 
Here’s a bit of Latin for you to 
translate. 

Braprorp (Laughing): I accept the 
challenge. 

NaTHAN: Bravo, Thomas. We shall 
sample that famed Oxford learning. 

BraprorD (Examining book): Ah, Cic- 
ero’s second oration against Cati- 
line. Cicero and I are old friends. 
(ANNE is now ladling broth into a 
bowl. Surreptitiously, she pours from 
her laudanum bottle into the bowl. 





She then sets the filled bowl on the 
settee.) Which passage do you want 
me to construe, young Thomas? 

Tuomas (Pointing to passage) : Try this. 
(ANNE is now filling a second bowl 
at the fireplace. Again, surreptitiously 
she pours some laudanum into it.) 

Capratn: Very well, I’ll fire away. 
(Translating slowly) “How far — I 
should like to know — will you en- 
dure — these things — brave men? 
Is it not better to die courageously 
— than to — than to — lose a 
wretched and shameful life dis- 
gracefully?” Ah, I still have the 
hang of it. Let’s go on. “But, by 
everything sacred, before gods and 
men, victory is unquestionably in 
our hands. Our age — is strong, 
our spirit is powerful. It is only 
necessary to make a beginning. The 
rest is easy.” 

Tuomas: I will admit you do well. 
(ANNE now fills a third bowl, but does 
not put laudanum into it. She takes 
this bowl to NATHAN.) 

ANNE: Cannot his hands be untied so 
that he may eat? 

BraprorD: Loosen his hands, Ser- 
geant. 

SERGEANT (Grimly): Aye, a man should 
have his hands free for his last meal 
on earth. 

NATHAN: You are a great comfort, 
Sergeant. Your translation was 
splendid, Captain. Three rousing 
cheers for Oxford! I like especially, 
“Our age is strong, our spirit power- 
ful.” You might bear it in mind. 
(The SERGEANT unties NATHAN’S 
hands. ANNE hands the bowl and 
spoon to NATHAN.) Thank you, good 
friend. 


SerGeEANT: Eat hearty, my lad. 
There’ll be no more for you where 
that came from. (SERGEANT returns 
to table. NATHAN begins to eat.) 

NaTHAN: Excellent broth. Excellent. 
There’s strength in it. (Meaning- 
fully) It will make me sleep like a 
babe. (ANNE now places a bowl of 
broth before CAPTAIN BRADFORD, and 
another before SERGEANT TITCOMB.) 

ANNE: Do you want broth, Thomas? 

Tuomas: No. I had some earlier to- 
night. (The SerGEAnt eats wolfishly, 
making a good deal of noise. The 
CaPptTaln eats more genteelly, occasion- 
ally wiping his lips.) 

Captain: Your broth sounds delicious, 
Sergeant. 

SERGEANT: It’s good — though a mite 
sweet to the taste. 

Captain: I had noticed a sort of sweet- 
ness. 

Tuomas (Hurriedly): Aunt Eliza some- 
times puts a bit of brown sugar in 
the broth. Uncle Samuel enjoys it 
cooked in that manner. 

Braprorp: A Colonial custom, no 
doubt. Ah, well, when in Rome, do 
as the Romans do. 

SERGEANT: Rome. Hmmph. A bloom- 
ing place where they don’t even 
speak the good King’s English. 

Tuomas: I think I shall go to bed. 

ANNE: And I, too. 

Tuomas (Rising and going toward left): 
Good night. (ANNE follows him.) 

NaTHAN: Thank you for your kind- 
ness, Mistress Anne. 

Braprorp (Yawning): Oh, I beg your 
pardon. I seem to be fighting sleep. 
Thank you, Mistress Anne. 

SerGeant (Also yawning): Thanks. 
(He stretches his arms over his head.) 





The broth was good, but it makes a 
man sleepy. 

NATHAN: A combination, no doubt, of 
the cold weather and hot victuals. 

BRADFORD (Again yawning): I pre- 
sume that may be the explanation. 
(ANNE and Tuomas exit left.) 

NaTHAN: Why don’t you continue 
with your translation of Cicero, 
Captain? I was most interested in 
the argument. 

BrapForD (Rubbing his eyes): A good 
idea. It will help to keep me awake. 
(The SERGEANT yawns mightily.) 
You had better listen, too, Sergeant. 
The arms of Morpheus seem also to 
be beckoning to you. 

SERGEANT: The arms of who? 

BraprorpD: No mind. No mind. 

NaTHAN: How right you are. 

BraprorpD (7'ranslating): “For what 
mortal — who has the character of 


a man — (Yawns) can stand having 
riches abound for them to squander 
— in — (His head falls forward on 
the table. He recovers himself, rubs 
eyes.) To squander in — (His head 
falls forward on the table again, and 


he is obviously now asleep. The 
SERGEANT yawns, rubs his eyes, looks 
around him.) 

NATHAN: You appear tired, Sergeant. 

SERGEANT: It’s the blooming hot broth. 
It’s — (His head falls to the table, 
and he begins to snore steadily. 
NATHAN emits a low whistle. Im- 
mediately, ANNE and THOMAS tiptoe 
in from left. "THOMAS is carrying 
NATHAN’S coat and hat.) 

NaTHAN (Softly): They are both in 
the land of nod. 

Anne: And not likely to awaken until 
morning. I am surprised they re- 


mained awake so long. They both 
have a powerful dose of laudanum. 

Tuomas (Loosing ropes from NATHAN’S 
ankles.): There. You are free. 
(NATHAN stands, rubs his legs.) 

ANNE: Will you be able to get through 
the storm? 

NaTHAN: Yes, Mistress Anne, I will. 
Actually, General Washington, un- 
known to the British, is camped only 
three miles from here. My mission 
was to discover the strength of 
enemy troops. I have the informa- 
tion. 

THomas: Could I go with you? 

NatHAN (As Tuomas helps him into 
his coat): No, young Thomas. War 
is not for fourteen-year-old boys, 
manly though they may be. Go to 
Harvard. Educate your mind. We 
will have need of you some day. 
(Turning to ANNE) I owe my life to 
you both. I shall not forget. 
(Quickly, he embraces ANNE and 
kisses her on the cheek.) You shall 
hear more of me, lovely Mistress 
Anne. (He shakes Tuomas’ hand.) 
And you also, young Thomas. (He 
bundles up and goes to center door.) 
Remember old Cicero. “Our age is 
strong, our spirit powerful.” (He 
exits.) 

CURTAIN 
s* * * * * 
ScENE 2 

Time: The following morning. 

Serrina: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: SAMUEL is standing at the 
fireplace. Eiza and Doty HENDER- 
SON are near the table. ANNE and 
THOMAS are seated at the table, and 
Henrietta stands behind them. 

Exiza: It was a night of monstrous 





doings, I can tell you. Satan did his 
work among us last night. When 
Samuel and I came down this morn- 
ing, there were Captain Bradford 
and Sergeant Titcomb, snoring away. 
’Twas all a body could do to wake 
them. 

SAMUEL: The spy had managed — we 
know not how — to loose his bonds. 

ANNE: When I gave them broth last 
night, the Sergeant untied the spy’s 
hands so he could eat. 

Tuomas: Perhaps they forgot to tie 
him again. 

SAMUEL: That might be. I remember 
the Sergeant was muttering some- 
thing this morning about being care- 
less and forgetting something. He 
seemed worried — and it’s no 


wonder, falling asleep at such a time. 
He and the Captain will have to do 
some explaining to their superiors. 
Doutiy: Such doings, indeed. Where 


are the Captain and Sergeant now? 

Tuomas: Gone off to search for the spy. 

Douty: There’ll be no finding him, 
that I can tell you. The snow will 
cover all his tracks. It’s deep. But 
I said to myself this morning, “Dolly 
Henderson,” I said, “snow or not, 
you must go to Falls Inn with the 
stores.”” I knew you folks would be 
running low. (Points to basket on 
table) So I’ve brought salt, sugar, tea, 
molasses, flour — those were what 
you ordered, were they not, Eliza? 

Euiza: Aye, ’twas good of you to 
think of us. 

Do.tiy: No great trouble. I came by 
my sled, and my good horse is a 
powerful fellow. 

Exiza: I'll put the stores in the cup- 
board. (She takes up basket and goes 


to cupboard. She opens cupboard and 
then turns, the bottle of laudanum in 
her hand.) What’s this? When 
Henrietta had her spoonful of lauda- 
num, this bottle was almost full. 
Now there are but a few drops in it. 
(Tuomas looks frightened.) 


Henrietta (Her head hanging in 
shame): I took more of it. 


Euiza: More laudanum? 


Henrietta: That I did. The pain was 
something fierce in my hand. So I 
came down and took more. 

Euiza: All the bottle? Girl, if you had 
consumed that much, you would 
never be on your feet this morning! 

Henrietta: ’Twasn’t all of it that I 
took. 

SAMUEL: What do you mean, girl? 

Henrietta: I spilled most of it. I 
was that shaky. The Sergeant was 
mumbling terribly. 

Euiza: Awkward! Clumsy! 

Henrietta: I’m sorry, ma’am. bl 
do my work now. (Henrrerta exits 
left.) 

Euiza: I’d best go with her. Heaven 
only knows what else she might do 
if I don’t have an eye on her. (Goes 
toward left) Thank you, Dolly Hen- 
derson, for coming with the stores. 

Dotty: No trouble, Eliza. (Ex1za exits 
left.) 

SAMUEL: I must feed the livestock. 
Thanks again, Dolly Henderson. 
(SAMUEL exits center.) 

Do.uy (Roguishly): Ah, you’re two sly 
ones. 

Tuomas (Uncomfortably): What do you 
mean, Dolly? 

Doutuy: I know what went on here 
last night. A certain handsome 





young fellow, Nathan Gray by 
name, told me the story. 

ANNE: You know Nathan? 

Dotty: He stopped by last night after 
his escape. General Washington is 
camped only a mile or two from my 
store. 

Tuomas: Dolly, are you for General 
Washington? 

Dotuy: For him? Of course, I am. 
Before I left this morning, something 
was placed in my hand. It comes 
from the General himself. 

ANNE: From General Washington? 

Dotty: Aye. (She reaches into her 
pocket and takes out an envelope.) 
Here. (She hands it to THOoMAs.) 
Read it. I must be on my way. No 
word of all this to anyone, mind you. 

ANNE: Not a word, Dolly. 

Tuomas: Not a word. (DOLLY goes 
toward center and stops.) 


Dotuy (Chuckling): Ah, you’re the sly 


ones, though. (She exits center.) 
ANNE: It is written to Mistress Anne 
Kenyon and Master Thomas Ken- 
yon. Listen. “My dear young 
friends: A valiant soldier, Major 
Nathan Gray, has described to me 
the brave role you both played in 
his timely escape from certain execu- 
tion. I should like you to accept 
the heartfelt gratitude of one who 
values Major Gray as an outstand- 
ing patriot. I should like you to 
know, too, that your daring deed 
has been of immense service to our 
righteous cause, since the informa- 
tion procured by Major Gray will 
be invaluable. 
“Mistress Anne, the valiant Ma- 
jor desires me to state he will see 
you sooner than you think. (ANNE 
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smiles happily.) Master Thomas, I 
should like to proffer a word of ad- 
vice. Although your desire to serve 
in our army is commendable, you 
can be of greater and invaluable 
service to the cause if you continue 
your studies at Harvard. The time 
will come, and soon, I believe, when 
we shall have need of trained minds. 
A new nation will be born. Guiding 
this young nation must be men of 
good training and selfless dedication. 
“As commander-in-chief of the 
Continental Army, I hereby appoint 
you a soldier of the future — a 
soldier in that never ending struggle 
for good government and honest 
idealism. 
“Please accept, once more, my 
thanks to you both. 
General George Washington” 
Tuomas: A soldier of the future, ap- 
pointed by the General himself. 
ANNE (Happily) : I’ll see Nathan again. 
Tuomas (Struck by a sudden thought) : 
Anne, what about the laudanum? 
My heart beat unbearably when 
Aunt Eliza discovered the bottle. 
ANNE (Chuckling): I went to Henri- 
etta’s room last night. I knew we 
could trust her. I realized that an 
almost-empty bottle could cause dif- 
ficulties for us. 
Tuomas: She played her role well. 
ANNE: Did she not? (Imitating HEN- 
riETTA’s voice) “The pain was some- 
thing fierce in my hand. So I came 
down and took more.” (Both begin 
to laugh heartily.) 

Tuomas: Long live General Washing- 
ton — and Henrietta! (Curtain.) 
THE END 
(Production Notes on page 20) 





Heart Trouble 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 


MaArGARET MATTHEWS, mother 

Henry Matruews, father 

Nora, the maid 

Junior Matruews, 16 

Davey MatTrHeEws, 9 
Time: Valentine’s Day. 
Sertinc: The living room 

Matthews home. 


At Rise: MARGARET MATTHEWS en- 
ters left and starts to cross right. 

MarGaret (Calling right): Was that 
the doorbell, Nora? (Nora, a ma- 
tronly-looking maid with a pleasant 
face, enters right carrying a package. 
Nora has been with the Matthews so 
long that she seems like one of the 
family.) 

Nora: Yes, ma’am, it sure was. It’s 
a package from the Sweet Shoppe 
for you. 

MarGaret (Going and taking package, 
all smiles): Oh, Nora, it’s my val- 
entine — from Henry. (She takes off 
the paper disclosing a large red heart- 
shaped box.) The old dear. After all 
these years he never forgets. 

Nora: I always say you’ve got a won- 
derful husband, Mis’ Margaret. 

Marearzt: As if I didn’t know. (She 
takes cover off box. Davey enters left 
with three heart-shaped cookies in his 
hand, and another in his mouth.) 

Davey: Look, Mom, what I found in 
the kitchen — cookies — like hearts. 

Nora: Trust you to find ’em, Davey. 


of the 


Davey: Well, didn’t you want me to 
find ’em, Nora? 

MaraGaret (Passing her box to Nora): 
Have some candy, Nora. They’re 
chocolate creams — Henry always 
gets his favorite kind. 

Nora (Taking a piece): But they’re 
your favorite kind too, ma’am. 

MarGaret: Of course — I’m only 
kidding. (She puts box on table near 
sofa and sits down.) But Henry is 
funny. He always pretends he 
doesn’t like candy — then he eats 
more of these than I do. And he 
really shouldn’t. His waistline can’t 
stand it. I’ve been telling him — 

Davey: May I get some more cookies, 
Nora? 

Nora (Smiling): Well — 

MarGaretT: Wait until you finish what 
you have, Davey, and now, Nora, 
don’t you encourage him. He always 
eats too many. (Davey sits left and 
munches his cooktes.) 

Nora: Well, ma’am, it’s good to see 
one of the men of this house eat 
something for a change! 

MarGarReET: What do you mean? 

Nora: Is there something wrong with 
my cooking lately? 

Maraaret: Why, Nora, the very idea 
— of course not! Haven’t you been 
cooking for us for years? 

Nora: Yes, ma’am, and I tell you it’s 
been worrying me lately the way 
Mister Henry eats — or doesn’t eat, 
I should say. 





MarGareEt: But Nora — 


Nora: For the last week or so, Mister 
Henry hasn’t eaten a thing, and 
neither has Junior. 

MarGakET: Junior, too? Nora, I think 
you imagine it. I haven’t noticed. 

Nora: I tell you, Mis’ Margaret, 
they’ve just been picking at their 
food. Those pancakes I made this 
morning — did they taste all right 
to you? 

MarGaret: They were perfectly de- 

_ licious. 

Davey: I'll say. I ate four! 

Nora: Junior didn’t. He ate only one 
and Mister Henry didn’t even do 
that well. 

MarGaret: My goodness! (JUNIOR 
enters right, throwing some school 
books on a table as he comes in.) 

Junior (Soberly): Hello, everybody. 

Davey: Hi, Junior. 

Junior: Can’t you stop calling me that 
silly name? 

Davey: Everybody calls you Junior. 

Junior: They ought to stop it. Call- 
ing a grown man Junior. 

MarGaret: Dear, you’re not a grown 
man. You're sixteen years old. 

Junior: Mom, please. 

Marcaret: If we call you Henry, we'll 
get you mixed up with your father. 

Davey: There, see, Junior. 

Junior: Mom, if that child doesn’t 
leave me alone — 

MarGaret: Junior, what on earth’s the 
matter with you? You're as cross 
as a bear. 

Junior: Look at him — always stuff- 
ing his face. Davey Matthews, it’s 
disgusting the way you’re always 
eating. 


Davey: Humph, I notice you always 
like to eat. 

Nora: Not any more, he doesn’t. 
Junior, has there been something 
wrong with my cooking lately? 

Junior: No, Nora, not a thing. I 
guess I just haven’t been hungry. 
Listen, Mom, have there been any 
phone calls for me? 

MarGaret: No, dear — not a one. 

Davey: Your girl friend didn’t call. 
(Chanting it) Betty didn’t call — 
Betty didn’t call. 

Juntor: You hush up! 

MaraGaret: Junior,’ don’t you feel 
well? You look funny. 

Junror: Funny? That’s a nice thing 
to say. 

MARGARET: I mean, you’re so white — 
or maybe it’s green. Don’t you think 
his face has kind of a green color, 
Nora? 

Juntor: First I’m white, then I’m 
green. If a fellow has to be criticized 
right in the bosom of his own 
family — 

MARGARET: I wasn’t criticizing you, 
dear. I only said — Junior, where 
are you going? 

Junior: Up to my room, Mom, and 
I don’t want any supper. 

Maraaret (Rising): No supper? 

Nora: What did I tell you, Mis’ 
Margaret? 

Junior: I think I’ll just go to bed. 

Maraaret: To bed? I thought you 
were going to a Valentine’s dance 
at school. 

Junior: No, I guess I won’t. 

MarGaret: Junior Matthews, you are 
sick. Come here to me. 

Juntor: Mom — 

MarGAReEt (Going to him and putting 








her hand on his shoulder): Let me 
look at your tongue. 

Junior: Mom, I am not sick, and I 
am not a child. 

MarGaretT: Nora, we'll have to call 
the doctor. 

Juntor: Mom, no. 

MarGaret: But, dear, we’ll have to. 
What’s Doctor Brown’s number? 
Junior: Mom, listen, I tell you I don’t 
need a doctor. I don’t need a doctor 
at all. Dad’s the one that needs a 

doctor evidently. 

Maraarer (Jumping a little): What’s 
that? 

Juntor: Dad is the one that’s sick. 

Maraaret: Your father’s sick? Non- 
sense, he can’t be. 

Junior: But, Mom — 

MarGaret: Your father’s never sick. 

Juntor: He must be now, Mom. 

MarGaret: Junior, tell me at once. 
What do you mean? 

Junior: The other day I thought I 
saw Dad going into Doctor Brown’s 
office. 

MarGaret: You saw your father? 

Juntor: I wasn’t sure then and I didn’t 
say anything, but today I ate lunch 
downtown instead of at school be- 
cause I had an errand, and I saw 
Dad going into the doctor’s. 

MarGaret: You’re sure? 

Junior: Of course I’m sure. I kind of 
forgot about it and then when you 
mentioned doctors — 

Margaret: Forgot? 
father’s terribly sick? 

Junior: Now, Mom, it may not be 
anything serious. 

Mare@aret: Of course it’s serious. 
Nora, Henry’s terribly sick and he 
doesn’t want us to know. 


When your 
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Nora: Yes, ma’am, I was afraid some- 
thing was wrong the way Mister 
Henry hasn’t been eating lately. 

Davey (Rising and going to his mother): 
Mom, don’t look that way. Maybe 
Dad’s just got a little cold. 

Maraaret: A cold? Nonsense. Your 
father always makes a big fuss when 
he’s got a cold. No, this is some- 
thing really serious — like — like — 
heart trouble! 

Junior: Heart trouble? 

Maraaret: Yes, dear — your father’s 
got a bad ‘heart. 

Davey: But, Mom, why his heart? It 
might be his stomach. 

Maraaret: No, it’s his heart. His 
grandfather had a bad heart. It’s 
his heart. I’m sure of it. 

Junior: Mom, I think that’s just as- 
sociation of ideas. Because it’s 
Valentine’s Day, you’ve got hearts 
on your mind. 

MarGarket: Junior, you talk as though 
I were an idiot. No one knows your 
father better than I do — I can see 
it all now. He’s been puffing a little 
lately — every time he walks up 
any steps. Haven’t you noticed that, 
Nora? 

Nora: No, ma’am, all I’ve noticed is 
his not eating. 

Maraaret: Nora, when people are 
sick, things don’t taste good to them. 
We'll have to tempt his appetite — 
or maybe he’s not supposed to eat 
much. 

Nora: Now, ma’am, folks have to eat 
something to live. 

Marearet: To live? 


Oh, Nora, you 
don’t think — (She starts to cry.) 
Oh, it’s so sad — to find out that 





Henry has heart trouble — and on 
Valentine’s Day. 

JuNtIoR: Mon, I tell you it may not be 
anything serious. 

Maraaket: Of course it is. 

Junior: Mom, please, don’t cry. 

Margaret: How can I help it? 


Junior: I never saw anything like it. 
Does everybody in the whole house 
have to feel terrible? (He rushes 
out left.) 

Nora: Mis’ Margaret, that boy doesn’t 
look well either. 

MarGakeET: Junior? 

Nora: He’s kind of green, like you 
said, ma’am. 

Maraearet: Oh, I think we just im- 
agined it, Nora. Junior’s young and 
strong, but poor Henry — (HENRY 
MATTHEWS’ voice is heard off right.) 

Henry (Off. Calling): Hello — any- 
body home? 

MarGaret: It’s Henry. (She straight- 
ens up.) We'll have to put on a 
brave front. 

Nora: Yes, ma’am — then you’d bet- 
ter blow your nose. (MARGARET is 
blowing her nose and dabbing at her 
eyes as Henry enters right. He is 
smiling.) 

Henry: Well, family! (He starts toward 
MarGarReET.) What’s the matter, 
Margaret — got a cold?’ 

MarGaret: No, dear — there’s noth- 
ing the matter with me — nothing 
at all. (Tearfully) Oh, Henry. (She 
puts her arms around him.) 

Henry: So you're glad to see me? 
(He kisses her.) My, it’s good to be 
home — and I have something to 
tell you, Margaret. 

Maraoaret: Oh, Henry. Davey, may- 
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be you’d better go somewhere else 
and play or — 

Davey: But, Mom! 

Henry: Nonsense, Margaret, what’s 
the matter with you? This is no 
state secret. It’s just that I’m going 
to take a couple of days off. 

MarGaret: A couple of days — oh, 
Henry, is it as bad as that? 

Henry: Certainly, it’s been bad — 
things have been terribly hectic at 
the office for the last month, and I 
think I deserve some time at home to 
relax. A little rest’ll do me good. 

Maraaret: A little rest? Of course, 
dear — you sit right down in your 
chair. (Henry sinks down in large 
chair at right.) 

Nora: I guess I’ll see about getting 
dinner ready, Mis’ Margaret. 

Maraaret: Yes, Nora, and don’t for- 
get — something — uh — tempting. 
(She looks meaningfully at Nora.) 
Why don’t you ask Henry? (Nora 
nods.) I'll get your house slippers 
for you, Henry. 

Henry: You’ll get them? But why on 
earth — (MARGARET goes out left. 
Nora walks over to HENRY.) 

Nora: Mister Henry, what would 
sound good for dinner tonight? 

Henry: Why — er — I don’t care — 
anything at all. 

Nora: How about if I made some ham 
slices, nice and crusty with brown 
sugar and pineapple on top? 

Henry (Enthusiastically at first): Why 
— uh — that sounds wonderful. 
(He stops). But I tell you, Nora, I’m 
not very hungry. I probably won’t 
eat much. 

Nora (Sadly): Oh, Mister Henry — 
(She tries again.) Well, then how 





about some fried chicken? I could 
get a chicken and fix it Southern 
style. 

Henry (Almost smacking his lips): 
Southern style? (But he stops again.) 
That — that’s all right — just what- 
ever the rest of the family wants, 
Nora. 

Nora (Almost weeping): Oh, Mister 
Henry! (She turns away, dabs at her 
eyes with the corner of her apron.) 
Come along with me, Davey. 

Davey: I was going to tell Dad about 
the new model airplane I made. 

Nora: No, you mustn’t bother your 
father. Come along. 

Henry (Mystified): Not bother me? 

Nora (Firmly to Davey): Come along. 
(Davey follows Nora out left. HENRY 
looks after them shaking his head a 
little. Then realizing he is alone he 
goes quickly to the phone and picks 
it up.) 

Henry (Quietly into phone): Main 267, 
please. . . . Hello, Doctor Brown? 
This is Henry Matthews. . . . Say, 
Doctor, I don’t think I mentioned 
this but if you should happen to see 
my wife, don’t tell her I’ve been 
coming to see you . . . (He looks 
around at door left.) Well, if she 
knew at all, she might worry... . 
I don’t want her to know the real 
reason. I can’t tell her that. (Mar- 
GARET enters left carrying some house 
slippersand Henry hangs up quickly. ) 

MarGaret: Henry, whom were you 
talking to? 

Henry: Why — uh — it was the wrong 
number. 

Maraaret: That’s funny — I didn’t 
hear the phone. Sit down, dear — 
I’l] put your slippers on for you. 


Henry: You’ll put — I can take care 
of my own slippers. (He takes the 
slippers from her and sits down, drop- 
ping slippers to the floor. During the 
next few lines he removes his shoes and 
puts on the slippers.) Margaret, there 
is something the matter with you. 
I’ll bet you want something. (His 
eyes are twinkling.) You want some 
money or — 

Maraaret: Henry, what do you mean? 

Henry: After all, waiting on me like 
this — being so darned nice. 

Margaret: Henry, do you mean to 
say that I’ve only been nice to you 
all these years when I wanted some- 
thing? Oh, Henry. (She starts to cry.) 
That makes me feel terrible. 

Henry: Margaret, for goodness’ sakes. 
Where’s your sense of humor? We’re 
always kidding one another. Mar- 
garet, you’re sick. 

Marcaret: /’m sick? Oh, Henry! 

Henry: I have it. The candy didn’t 
come. You think I forgot it was 
Valentine’s Day. 

Manrcarer: Nonsense, Henry — of 
course the candy came. Right over 
here. (She goes to table and picks up 
box.) It’s so pretty, Henry — such a 
pretty heart — (She gulps on the 
word heart.) — such a pretty heart. 
Here, have a piece. It’s your 
favorite kind. 

Henry (Jumping up): My favorite 
kind? 

MARGARET: 
creams 


Well, chocolate 


dear, 

—  you’ve always loved 
them. (Still holding box out) 

Henry: No, thank you. That’s a nice 
thing to say — that a man buys his 
wife the kind of candy he likes. (He 
ts walking about.) 





MarGarReET: Henry, do sit down. You 
mustn’t get so excited. 

Henry: Excited? You’re the one who’s 
excited. 

Marearzt: It’s so bad for you, dear. 
You’re puffing. 

Henry: I’m what? 

MarGareT: You're puffing, dear. 
Please, tell me honestly, how does 
your heart feel? 

Henry: How does my heart — ah, so 
that’s it! I haven’t made any pretty 
speeches with my Valentine’s gift. 
(Putting his hand on his heart dra- 
matically) How’s this? Margaret, 
my dear, my heart as always is beat- 
ing just with love for you. 

MarGaret (Almost crying again): Oh, 
Henry. 

Henry: How’s that for a speech to a 
fellow’s best girl? 

Maraaret: Oh, Henry, go ahead 
then — don’t tell me. If you don’t 
want to share it with me — 

Henry: What do you mean? Share? 
We always share everything. That 
is — Margaret, you haven’t been 
talking to anyone — that is — 
(Davey enters left.) 

Davey: Hey, Dad, Nora wants to 
know — 

MarGaret: Davey, lower your voice. 
You mustn’t shout at your father. 
(Henry stares at MARGARET.) 

Davey: O.K., Mom, but Nora wants 
to know, Dad, if some old-fashioned 
onion soup with cheese all over the 
top would taste good to you? 

Henry (Dreamily): Onion soup with 
cheese — (He stops.) Of course, 
anything, Davey. Tell Nora not to 
bother about me. Maybe I’ll just 
have a boiled egg. 


Davey: A boiled egg? For dinner? 

Henry: What’s this conspiracy about 
food? If a man isn’t hungry, does he 
have to eat? 

MarGaretT: Henry, you have to eat 
something even though — (Nora 
enters left.) 

Nora: I don’t like to bother you, 
ma’am, when you’ve got so many 
other troubles — 

Henry: Troubles? 

Marcaret: Nora, what’s happened? 

Nora: I went up to Junior’s room just 
now to see how he was — I kept 
thinking about the way he looked — 
and I’m just sure, ma’am, that that 
boy’s comin’ down with something. 

MarGaret: Nora! 

Henry: You mean Junior’s sick? 

Nora: Yes, sir, I’m sure of it. There 
he was just lying on his bed and star- 
ing up at the ceiling — 

Davey: Maybe that’s because Mom 
had the ceiling papered with that 
goofy wallpaper. 

Marcaret: It’s not goofy, Davey; it’s 
the latest thing. 

Henry: Well, Margaret, I’d stare at 
that ceiling, too. It would make me 
dizzy. 

Maraaret: Nonsense, Henry. 

Nora: Mister Henry, Junior was look- 
ing right through that ceiling. 

Henry: Good gracious! 

Nora: I mean, he had a faraway look 
in his eyes, you know — and ma’am, 
you were right. He is kind of a blue 
color. 

Maraaret: I didn’t say blue, Nora. 
His face looked green to me. 

Henry: At least he can’t be coming 
down with scarlet fever. He’d be 
red. 





Nora: How can you joke, Mister 
Henry? You don’t realize — 

Marearet: Never mind, Nora. Henry 
isn’t himself. 

Henry: What do you mean? Of 
course I’m myself. 

Davey: If you’re not, who are you, 
Pop? 

Maraaret: Davey! Nora, we'll have 
to do something. We’ll have to call 
the doctor. (The phone rings.) 

Nora: I’ll get it, ma’am. (She goes to 
phone.) 

MarGarer: You’d better sit down, 
Henry. 

Nora (Into phone): Hello? Who? 

Henry (7'0 MarGaret): Will you stop 
picking on me? Am I in your way or 
something? (But he sits down.) 

Nora: Oh, just a minute. It’s for 
Junior, Mis’ Margaret. It’s that 
Betty Thompson. 


Davey: His girl friend. 
Margaret: I don’t think we’d better 
call him, Nora — not if he isn’t 


feeling well. 
his hair wild.) 

Junior: Did I hear the phone ring? 

MarGaret: Yes, it was for you, dear, 
but I don’t think — 

Junior (Rushing to phone): Give me 
that phone, Nora. (Into phone) 
Hello? Oh, Betty. Betty. ... It 
— it certainly is good to hear your 
voice. . . . I told you that was the 
only reason I bought her a coke — 
we were both on the committee for 
the party. 

Henry: Margaret, that boy doesn’t 
look sick to me. And he doesn’t 
sound sick. 

Junior: So she told you? 
bad you couldn’t believe me. 


(JUNIOR rushes in left, 


It’s too 
Do 


you realize, Betty, that you haven’t 
spoken to me for a week? . . . Course 
I didn’t care much if that was the 
way you felt. 

Davey: Of course not! 

Junior (Jo Davey): You shut up! 
No, not you, Betty .. . Huh? Sure — 
sure, we can go to the party tonight. 
Call for you a little early? Sure. 
I guess you'll be as glad to see me 
as I will you... . O.K., ’bye. (He 
hangs up. He looks jubilant.) Mom, 
I’m going to the valentine party 
after all. 

Nora: Land sakes, so you aren’t sick 
at all, Junior. All the matter with 
you was that your girl was mad at 
you. 

JuNror: It’s all right now. (He starts 
left.) And I’d better hurry. (He 
stops, his face falls. He looks a little 
sick again.) Oh, gee — oh, gee whiz! 

MARGARET: Junior, what on earth — 
Nora, he’s beginning to look green 
again. 

Henry (Rising): Junior, what’s the 
matter? 

Junior: I can’t go to the party — I 
can’t go at all. (He walks dejectedly 
to the phone.) I can’t see Betty to- 
night. (Jnto phone) Cedar 360, 
please. 

Nora: That boy looks sick — just the 
way he did before. 

Junior: Hello, Betty? Here I am 
again. ... 1 — I’m sorry but I won’t 
be able to go to the party — or see 
you tonight, .. . I know I did, but — 
well, I don’t feel well. .. . Yes, it was 
sudden, I guess, but I can’t help it. 
I can’t talk any more now. I’m 
sorry. Good-bye. (He hangs up, a 
tragic look on his face.) 





Henry: Junior, will you please explain 
yourself? 

MARGARET: Henry, please — don’t get 
excited. You sit down. I’ll handle 
this. (Henry stares at MARGARET.) 

Juntor: I — I think I’ll just go on up 
to my room. 

MarGaret: No, you won’t, Junior — 
not until you explain. We have a 
right to know. You can’t be all right 
one minute and then sick again the 
next. 

JunrIoR: Mom, I’m not sick. 

MarGaret: Then what is the matter? 
Why can’t you go to the party to- 
night? Why can’t you see Betty? 


Juntor: Because I — Mom, does a 
fellow have to air his private life 
right out in front of everyone? 

Nora (Starting left): V'll go and see 
about dinner. 

Juntor: No, I guess you might as well 


stay, Nora — you might as well all 
stay. I can’t see Betty tonight be- 
cause I haven’t any Valentine pres- 
ent for her. 

Marcaret: No Valentine present? 
I thought you told me a week ago 
you were buying a great big box of 
candy. 

Junior: I was — I bought it — that is, 
well, it isn’t quite paid for. Mr. 
Green at the Sweet Shoppe is letting 
me pay for it on time out of my al- 
lowance and just this noon I went 
down and paid another fifty cents. 

Henry: If that’s all, son, that it isn’t 
paid for, I’ll give you the difference. 
You can go right down and get the 
candy. 

Juntor: I got the candy a week ago, 
even though it wasn’t paid for. Mr. 
Green trusts me. Mom, it was the 
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most super box of candy you ever 
saw. 

MarGAreET: Well, then, where is it? 

Junior: I — I ate it all up. 

MarGaret: You ate — 

Juntor: Yeah, you see, Betty got mad 
at me right after I brought it home 
and I felt so disgusted with women 
— well, I just started eating it. I 
ate some every night — and just 
this afternoon I finished the last 
piece. 

Nora: No wonder that boy hasn’t been 
hungry. 

MarGarer: No wonder you’ve been 
looking green, Junior. ll that 
candy! 

Juntor: The candy didn’t bother me, 
Mother. 
Nora: No, 
lovesick. 
Henry (Fishing into his back pocket for 
his wallet. As he takes it out some 
folded slips of paper fall to the floor 
but he doesn’t notice): Junior, listen, 
you'll have a present for Betty all 

right. 

Davey: Dad, you dropped something. 
(Davey picks up the papers but 
Henry doesn’t pay any attention.) 

Henry (Holding out a bill to Juntor): 
Here — take this. Is that enough to 
buy another box of candy? 

Juntor: Enough? That’s more than I 
paid for the other one. 

Henry: O.K., pay off your debt, too. 
Now, get on down to the Sweet 
Shoppe and buy the prettiest heart 
you can find. 

Juntor: Thanks, Dad — you’re swell. 
(He rushes out right, then sticks his 
head in the door as he is putting on 
his coat.) I won’t take time to call 


that boy’s just been 





Betty — I’ll stop in and tell her. 

MarGarReET: You'll be back for dinner, 
Junior? 

Junior: Sure — and I'll have to dress 
for the party. Boy, oh boy, do I feel 
wonderful. Thanks again, Dad! (He 
1s gone.) 

Davey (He is looking at the slips of 
paper and frowning): Hey, Dad — 
(But no one pays any attention.) 

Henry: Who said Junior was siek? 

Maraaret (Thinking of HENRY again): 
Henry, if only you — Henry, you’re 
the most wonderful father in the 
world. 

Henry: I am? 
before. 

Maraaret: Didn’t I? Well, people 
realize things at a time like this. 

Henry: At a time like what? 

Nora: I'll see about dinner, Mis’ 


You never told me so 


Margaret — and once more, Mr. 
Henry, isn’t there something that 


would taste good to you? How 
about some roast beef? 

Henry: Roast beef? 

MarGaret: Wouldn’t that tempt your 
appetite, dear? 

Henry (Almost shouting): Yes — yes 
— everything tempts my appetite 
and if you’re all determined to make 
me eat, I’ll eat everything in sight. 
I’ve been hungry for weeks! 

Maraaret: Henry — you poor dear — 
and the doctor told you you shouldn’t 
eat much? 

Henry: Yes — as long as you know. 
Of course he told me I shouldn’t eat 
much. 

MarGaret: Nora, we’ve been wrong. 
We should have known — food 
makes the heart work harder. 

Davey: Hey, Dad, I’ve been trying to 
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ask you — what are these things? 

Henry: What’s what? 

Davey: These lists or something. 
They dropped out of your pocket. 
It says: (Reading) “Diet for Thurs- 
day. Breakfast, one thin piece of 
toast, small pat of butter. Lunch, 
lettuce salad and a glass of water. 
Dinner, one small serving of —” 

MarGARET: Davey, what on earth do 
you have? Let me see. 

Henry (Giving up): Yes, Margaret, 
my dear. They’re the reducing 
diets that Doctor Brown gave me. 

Maraaret: Reducing diets? Henry, 
you mean that’s why you’ve been 
going to see Doctor Brown? 

Henry: Well, of course — what else? 
I didn’t want you to know. I 
thought I’d surprise you with my 
boyish figure. 

Marearet: Henry — but why? 

Henry: Didn’t you tell me in this 
very room over a month ago that I 
was getting fat? 

Maraaret: Oh, Henry — so that’s it. 
(Half laughing and half crying) 
Henry, I love you fat or thin — and 
we’ve been so frightened. I thought 
you were going to die. 

Henry: Die? 

Mara@aret: I thought you had heart 
trouble. 

Henry: Well, I’ll be darned! (He starts 
to laugh.) 

Davey: See, Mom, I told you all along 
it wasn’t Dad’s heart — it was his 
stomach. 

Henry: Well, son — (He pats himself 
at the belt line.) my waistline would 
be more refined. 

Nora: Land sakes. (Laughing, too) It 
is funny. Here, Junior wasn’t sick 





either — love was all that was the 
matter with him. 

Henry: It was love with me, too, 
Nora. I was trying to get slim so 
my wife would still love me. 

MarGaret: The idea. Besides, you’re 
not fat, Henry, not really. When a 
man gets to your age — 

Henry: I beg your pardon? 

MarGaret: I mean — when a man has 
reached maturity — 

Henry: That’s better. 

MarGaret: Of course. When a man is 
in the prime of life he ought to take 
on a little weight. 

Henry: Ah, ha, then it seems it’s all 
right. We can eat, Nora. 

Nora: Yes, sir. It may be love that 
makes the world go round but food’s 
important, too. 

Henry: I'll say it is. 
feast. 

Davey: I'll help. (Nora goes out fol- 
lowed by Davey.) 


Bring on the 


MarGaret: Oh, Henry — (She picks 
up box of candy and goes to him.) 
Here, have a piece of candy. 

Henry: Thank you, my dear. (He 
takes box and is examining the pieces 
to make a choice when he suddenly has 
to thrust it at arm’s length because 
MARGARET puts her arms around 
him.) 

MaraGaret: Oh, Henry — I’m so re- 
lieved to know you’re all right. 

Henry (He kisses her): You know, 
my dear, my heart does bother me 
a little. 

Maraaret: Henry! 

Henry: Nothing serious, you under- 
stand. (He grins, manages to shove 
the box of candy onto nearby table or 
chair and then puts both arms around 
her.) Just a little flutter now and 
then when I’ve got my arms around 
my best girl. (Curtain) 

THE END 


(Reprinted from the February, 1951, issue.) 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
Heart TROUBLE 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: A large red heart-shaped box of 
candy which is wrapped when Nora brings 
it in, heart-shaped cookies, school books, 
slippers for Henry, wallet with money, slips 
of paper. 

Setting: The living room of the Matthews 
home. It is a cosy, comfortable room with 
several easy chairs and conveniently-placed 
tables and lamps. The entrance at right 
leads to the front hall, and the one at left to 
other parts of the house. There is a sofa 
upstage center flanked by small tables and 
bookcases. At right is an especially large 
comfortable easy chair with a table nearby, 
and upstage from the chair is a small desk 
with a telephone upon it. Other chairs, 
tables and lamps complete the furnishings. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue GENERAL’s LETTER 
(Play on pages 1-10) 

Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Typical colonial costumes. Captain 
and Sergeant wear British army uniforms. 
Coat and hat, for Nathan. 

Setting: A room at Falls Inn. At center is 
a crude, wooden table with several chairs. 
On right wall is a fireplace, with a heavy 
kettle suspended from a hook. Before the 
fireplace is a settee. At left are a cupboard 
and a comfortable chair. Doors at left and 
center lead to the rest of the building and 
outside. There is a window beside the 
center door. 

Properties: Wooden bowls, s 
rope, small medicine bottle, 
letter. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


ns, ladle, 
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My Patriot Mother 


by Katherine Little Bakeless 


Characters 

Lyp1A DARRAGH 

WituiaM DarraGu 

JOHN, thetr 14-year-old son 

ANN, their 16-year-old daughter 

LIEUTENANT CHARLES DarraGH, their 
19-year-old son, in the Continental 
Army 

CoLONEL 
Cavalry 

AMERICAN CAVALRY Scout 

AMERICAN ARMY SERGEANT 

CaprTain BARRINGTON, in His Majesty’s 
Forces 

GENERAL Sir Wiituiam Howe, com- 
manding British Forces in the Colo- 
nies 

4 British OFFICERS 

British GUARD 

Mr. Wuire, mill owner 

2 STAGEHANDS 


Craic, tn the American 


ScENE | 

Time: Early December, 1777. 

SerrinG: An empty stage; a plain wall 
along rear. 

Berore Rise: ANN enters right, in front 
of curtain. Moving toward center, she 
makes a motion toward left wing, to 
raise the curtain. Curtain goes up. 
2 STAGEHANDS enter, one carrying a 
simple wooden straight chair, the 
other a large roll of paper. ANN shows 
the STAGEHANDS where to put these 
things. The roll of paper is unrolled 
and thumbtacked to rear wall center. 
We see that it is a window, of many 


small panes, outlined in black. The 
chair is placed beside the window, 
with its back to the wall. ANN strolls 
to front stage, right, and takes her 
place beside the right proscenium 
pillar. This is where she appears for 
her speeches throughout the play; 
sometimes leaning against the pillar 
as she talks, conversationally, to her 
audience. The STAGEHANDS exit. 
ANN looks over the audience, smiling, 
taking her time. 

AnN: Good afternoon, friends. The 
winter of 1777 brought very exciting 
times around here. Later on, after 
the war was over, my mother told 
me all about it — oh! — many times. 
I guess they were the most exciting 
times she ever lived through. The 
winter I speak of, we were living in 
Loxley House at number 177 Second 
Street, here in Philadelphia. (With 
a swinging gesture, she indicates the 
whole stage.) This is our house. My 
father, William Darragh, was a 
schoolteacher and tutor. My older 
brother, Charles, was a lieutenant in 
the Continental Army. Charles be- 
lieved so strongly in the American 
cause. We all felt whole-heartedly 
American because our parents did. 
After all, they had come to this coun- 
try right after their marriage, and 
they had been so happy here, and 
we children were born here. I had 
heard my mother say many times 
that she never wanted to live any- 





where else. She loved Philadelphia— 
so much better than the Irish town 
where she grew up. (Lyp1A enters rear 
left, moves quickly to window. She 
carries a sewing basket. She moves the 
chair slightly from its position against 
the wall so that she can sit there look- 
ing out of the window while she sews. 
Opening her workbasket, she takes out 
some small work. She is folding two 
small pieces of paper to hide in button 
molds, which she covers with dark 
cloth to match the suit JoHN will be 
wearing when he appears. During 
this business ANN continues her 
speech.) I am Ann Darragh, and 
my sixteenth birthday, about a 
month ago, was wonderfully cele- 
brated! On that day, General Wash- 
ington camped his army at White- 
marsh, just a few miles from here. 
So, there’s brother Charles with the 
army, not far away. Mother is so 
anxious. (Lyp1A sits tensely on edge 
of chair and can hardly s2w for watch- 
ing out of the window.) She is so 
anxious because things have not 
gone well with us these last two 
months — with the Americans, I 
mean. Our army was beaten at 
Brandywine and Germantown, and 
now the British are occupying our 
city. In fact, their headquarters are 
in that house over there (Points 
back to window) right across the 
street. It’s the Cadwalader house. 
That is what Mamma is keeping her 
eye on now. 

Lyp1a (Interrupis. Her voice and man- 
ner express urgency. She looks at 
Ann.): Ann, please find John and 
send him here to me. I wish to 
speak with him. 


AnNn: Yes, Mother. (Walks across stage 
to exit left. Lypta stares out of the 
window a few seconds, then JOHN 
enters from left and goes to her side. 
LypIA continues sewing, while Joun 
moves around restlessly, fools with 
things in his pockets, pretends to 
throw something, etc.) 

JoHN: Do you want me, Mamma? 

Lyp1a: Yes, John. You must go on 
another errand as soon as I can 
change your buttons. Let me have 
your coat. (JoHn takes off his sutt 
coat and gives it to her.) This will not 
take long. Be sure to tell Charles 
the lower two buttons. Will you re- 
member that? 

Joun: Of course, Mother. I am not a 
child! 

Lyp1a (Laughing gently): No, indeed, I 
know you are no longer a child — 
the things you’ve been doing! Do 
you think I’d ask you to go on such 
errands if I didn’t think you were 
responsible, dear? It is just that 
this is the first time that our message 
could not be put on one small piece 
of paper — that’s why I have to use 
two buttons, and you must be sure 
to tell Charles. He might not look 
for two. 

Joun: Yes, I’ll tell him. Drat it, any- 
way. I wish I could go help fight 
Charley’s war. 

Lyp1a (Consoling): You know you are 
not old enough for that. It isn’t just 
Charley’s war, though I know how 
you feel— sometimes I feel that 
way, too. Charles is doing the fight- 
ing, and you are helping just as 
much with your errands. It is just 
as necessary for General Washing- 
ton to have the information we send 





him as it is for him to have soldiers. 
You must see that, John. 

Joun: I do, Mother. But, somehow, 
just walking out in the country and 
back doesn’t seem such a brave 
thing to do. (Kicks an imaginary 
stone) 

Lypra: I’m glad to know you admire 
bravery, John, but on that walk, 
vou must be brave, too. And ‘you 
must be a good actor besides, be- 
cause you must get past those 
British outposts. You must act in 
such a manner that, if they see you, 
they will never suspect your errand 
(Leaning toward him, lowering her 
voice, and smiling) nor your buttons! 

Joun (Disdainfully): Huh! | Those 
dumb redcoats don’t even see me — 
I skip around through the woods. 
(Explaining) You see, that’s what 
takes me so long sometimes, Mamma 
—all that creeping around. They 
did see me once, (Chortling) but I 
fooled them. 

Lyp1a (Sighing and smiling): I don’t 
know what I’d do without you. (She 
leans forward to brush his unruly 
hair back off his forehead.) But it is 
dangerous to consider them dumb, 
John. (Very serious) You must al- 
ways allow that the other fellow is as 
bright as you are, if not brighter. 
That makes you careful. If you 
imagine him to be stupid, that makes 
you careless. (Pause. She regards 
him earnestly.) Do you understand 
that? (John nods his head.) Now, 
the coat is ready. Put it on. (Pause 
during business) Now, the overcoat. 
(Pause) Button up tight, and keep 
it closed. I think it is getting ready 
to snow. Take the flour sack from 


the kitchen, and remember, if you 
see any British soldiers, let them see 
the flour bag. If they question you, 
simply say you are going to the mill 
for flour. 

Joun: I know, Mom! You're always 
telling me that, and I’ve never had 
to do it yet. 

Lyp1a (Following after him): I want 
you to be prepared with an excuse 

‘ that would appear reasonable to 

‘them. That is so important. 

Joun (Starting off again): Yes, I know. 

'- Good-bye. (Fzits) 

Lyp1A (Calling after him): Don’t forget 
to tell Charles two buttons this 
time. Your father could not get 
everything on one small piece of 
paper. 

Joun (From off-stage): Vl tell him. 
(Lyp1a returns to chair to gaze out 
across the street. After a few seconds, 
WILLiaM enters right.) 

WiiuiaM (Perturbed and frowning) : Oh, 
there you are, Lydia. I’ve been 
looking for you. 

Lyp1a (Jumps up at once): Has some- 
thing happened, William? 

Wiuuiam (Angry): Yes, something 
has happened. Just now, as I was 
turning in at my own front door, a 
pair of British billeting officers 
stopped me. They said they had 
orders to inform me that the British 
require the use of this house for 
their troops, and I am to find other 
quarters for my family. 

Lyp1a (Aghast): William! What did 
you say? 

Wim: I could not trust my tongue, 
Lydia. I said nothing. I simply left 
them and came into the house. 
(They stare at each other a moment, 





then Wiu.1AM starts to pace the floor 
and rub his hands. Lyp1a watches 
him, then turns toward the window 
again. Her hands are now fists and 
she is knocking them together gently 
as she ponders. After a moment, she 
makes a gesture expressing decision, 
and she turns and walks downstage 
meeting WILLIAM at center.) 

Lyp1a (Resolute and furious): William, 
we are not leaving this house. You 
and I did not come all the way to 
America to be chased out of our 
house by the British (Scornfully) of 
all people! It’s ridiculous. (Pause) 
Philadelphia is crowded now. I 
don’t know where all the people have 
come from — aside from the British 
invaders. Oh! They are a pushing 
lot. We Americans must teach them 
a lesson. Besides, it is starting out 
to be a very cold winter. This is 
just the beginning, but it feels like 


January. William, I am going over 
there right now! 


Witu1am: Where? Where 
going? 

Lypt1a (Pointing out the window): Over 
there. Across the street to their 
headquarters. (Looks at her husband) 
Don’t stop me, William. My mind 
is made up. (She turns and almost 
runs out left exit.) 

WituiaM (Starting after her, calling): 
Lydia! Wait a minute! Lydia! 
(Exits after her) 

ANN (Appears around her right end 
pillar, leans back against it, folds her 
arms, looks smilingly around the 
audience. During her speech, the 
STAGEHANDS enter, remove paper 
window, place two straight chairs and 
a small table as in a hallway, and 


are you 


exit.): See what I mean? See how 
that winter of 1777 brought exciting 
times to us? © The generals, George 
Washington and Sir William Howe, 
were too near each other — and us — 
for comfort! The British right here 
in Philadelphia, and the American 
army camped just an easy night’s 
march away, out at Whitemarsh. 
Well, Mamma did go over to their 
headquarters. (Hzits as BRITISH 
GuARD enters left conducting Lyp1a, 
wearing bonnet and cape, to center 
stage) 

Guarp (Turns to face her): Now, 
madam, what can I do for you? 

Lyp1a (Briskly, with determination): 
I'd like to see some one in authority, 
please. 

Guarp: Would you state your busi- 
ness, please, madam? 

Lyp1: Yes, naturally 
in charge. 

Guarp (Taken slightly aback): Er, yes, 
quite. Will you please be seated, 
madam? (Lyp1a sits on edge of 
chair.) 

Guarp: Excuse me a moment, please. 
(Lyp1a nods her head; quard exits 
right. She looks around the room. 
CapTaAIN BARRINGTON enters, right, 
resplendent in scarlet uniform, crosses 
over before Lyp1a, bows low, straight- 
ens up and presents himself.) 

CapTain BARRINGTON: Captain Bar- 
rington of His Majesty’s Service, 
madam, at your service. 

Lyp1a (Stares at him in astonishment): 
What — what name did you say — 
Barrington? 

CAPTAIN BARRINGTON (Smiling): Why, 
yes, madam. Edward Barrington. 

Lyp1a: Well, Captain Barrington, I 


to the person 





have just learned that your soldiers 
have had the impudence to order 
my husband to vacate our house. 
(Angrily) I came to say that we will 
not leave our house. We have several 
children, and three are under ten 
years of age. Such high-handedness, 
indeed! Ordering us out of our 
house! Expecting me to take my 
little children —- (Caprarn Bar- 
RINGTON ratses his hand.) 

CapraIn Barrineton (Interrupting): 
Madam, please! I did not know that 
your house had been requisitioned. 
I will speak to the 

Lyp1a (Interrupting): Yes, do. You 
can say that we are staying in our 
house. 

CapTaIn BARRINGTON: Er - 
shall so inform the General. 


- yes. I 


Lyp1a (Pressing): You did not know 


that our house was to be demanded 
of us? Oh, come now. Captain! 


CapTAIN BARRINGTON: Well, you see, 
Madam, ah — I did know that the 
house directly opposite was desir- 
able for our purposes, but I did not 
know it was your house! (With a 
bow, smiling) 

Lyp1A: Oh-ho-ho! This sounds some- 
thing like blarney. (Nods her head, 
knowingly, trying not to smile) Tell 
me, Captain. (A hint of Irish lilt in 
the inflexion of her voice) You did 
come from Ireland, did you not? 

CapraIN BARRINGTON (Laughs nerv- 
ously): Why, yes. I grew up in 
Ireland. 

Lyp1a (Warming up): Was 
father’s name Charles, by 
chance, Captain? 


your 
any 


CapraInN BARRINGTON (Astonished): 


Yes, my father’s name is Charles. 
How could you know? 

Lyp1a (Laughing): How amazing! This 
is truly wonderful! Did you ever 
hear of a Lydia Barrington who mar- 
ried William Darragh and went to 
America? 

CapraIn BARRINGTON (A little cool): 
Indeed, my father had a cousin 
Lydia who, I believe, married a man 
of that name. They did come to 
America, that’s true. 

Lyp1A (Gleefully): Um Lydia! 

CapTaIN Barrineron (Straightening, 
with a backward step): No! Not 
really! Lydia Barrington of Wick- 
low? (Gazes at her, then holds out his 
hand) 

Lyp1a (Places her hand in his. He 
bows, kisses her hand): Aye, truly. 
The same. I grew up in Wicklow. 

CapTaIn BARRINGTON (Laughing gent- 
ly): Well, well, well. This 7s a happy 
circumstance, Cousin Lydia. I 
think I met you once — when I was 
a little shaver-—-at some kind of 
family picnic, as I recall. Yes — 
yes, you wore a pink dress. It comes 
back to me now. I thought you 
were a beautiful lady. 

Lyp1a (A little embarrassed): Oh, now, 
Cousin Edward. Really! 

Caprain BARRINGTON: You must have 
left for America soon after that — 
by the time I was 11 or 12 years old? 

Lyp1A: That’s so. William came to our 
house to teach my younger brothers 
and sisters — that was how we met. 
He was the best tutor in Wicklow! 
We came to America when we were 
married, and we have been here now 
almost 21 years. 

CapTain BARRINGTON (Nodding): Aha! 





I see. That was how you met. You 
know, I seem to recall that you were 
introducing William Darragh to the 
family at that very picnic. Could 
that be right? 

LypIA: Quite true — that’s quite true. 
(Pause) What a memory you have, 
cousin! (Laughing) I did wear a new 
pink dress that day! 

,APTAIN BARRINGTON (Laughing): Ah! 
Now, you see? I doubt if I have 
thought of that picnic since. But I 
do remember wishing that we had a 
young man who could play games 
with us for our tutor. We had old 


Mr. Durkin who couldn’t even play 
bowls with my brothers and me. 
(Pause) How’s William now? 
teaching? 

Lyp1A (Cautiously): Oh, yes! (Almost 
too emphatic) Yes, he’s still teach- 
ing. He’ll always be teaching. He 


Still 


loves it; he loves being with young 
people. 

Captain BARRINGTON: Good! 
he’s not fighting! 

Lyp1a (Walking around): Certainly 
not. William’s a born teacher. 

CapraIN BARRINGTON (Pressing a 
little): He might sympathize with us 
enough to want to help us. 

Lyp1a (Tittering nervously): Cousin, if 
you knew William you’d know he'd 
never make a soldier! The very idea 
amuses me! 

CapTaIN BARRINGTON (Considering): 
I didn’t know. 

Lyp1A: You know, cousin (A pproach- 
ing him and looking squarely up at 
him) this has been very nice — this 
meeting of cousins after the years — 
but it doesn’t make me want to move 
out of our house and turn it over to 


Then 


your soldiers. (Defiantly) It isn’t as 
if we were asked — we were told to — 

CaptaINn Barrineton (Interrupting): 
Cousin Lydia, you must realize that 
you would not have been “told to” 
do such a thing had you been listed 
as Tories. What about your children? 
You may have a son fighting us for 
all I know. 

Lyp1A: I told you at the beginning, if 
you remember, that we had several 
children under ten years of age. My 
oldest daughter, Ann, is 16. (Rush- 
ing on) Cousin Edward, how would 
you like to be told to hunt another 
place to live — give up your own 
home — (Her voice mounts higher, 
as she becomes more angry.) at the 
beginning of a cold winter — moving 
a houseful of children — 

CapraIn BARRINGTON (Hands raised): 
Cousin Lydia — 

Lyp1a (Interrupting): No, let me 
speak. It is not as a cousin now, but 
rather I am addressing your hand- 
some uniform when I say you bring 
trouble to us. There is no need of 
mentioning Tory or Whig. You 
must see that what I am after is the 
health and happiness of my children. 
I want to keep my family and home 
together. And I will! (She tosses her 
head) I told you that my husband is 
a teacher. You deliberately bring 
trouble to our very door. How can 
we help having our feelings hurt? 
Does his Majesty think we are made 
of sawdust? Then, when your 
very own cousin — (She stamps her 
foot in anger) It’s all so ridiculous — 
so unnecessary — 

Captain BARRINGTON (Interrupting): 
Cousin, please, please. I am sure 








that I can have the order counter- 
manded, or changed, at any rate. 
(Lyp1A reaches into her pocket and 
brings out a handerchief. He con- 
tinues, in a pleading tone.) Just 
trust me. (Lyp1a blows her nose.) 
Though by Jove! (He begins to 
laugh) I must say, Cousin Lydia, it 
is refreshing to meet. some good old 
Irish fire again, and coming from a 
pretty cousin, too. 

Lyp1A: Blarney, again! Never mind 
the “pretty,” Cousin Edward, I 
know what flattery is! Just keep 
your soldiers, and let us keep our 
house. (Fastening her cape) I must 
go now. They’ll wonder what has 


become of me. (Starting toward exit) 
I must go tell William about finding 
a cousin here. (Looks back over her 
shoulder at him) You must come and 
call on us, (Shakes her finger at him) 


but keep your soldiers away! 

CapTaIn BARRINGTON (Following her): 
Thank you, Cousin Lydia. I shall 
call later in the day. (They are now 
near the exit.) Be careful as you go 
down the stoop, (Lypra exits.) the 
ice has made it slippery. (/zit) 

ANN (Enters. STAGEHANDS enter and 
remove table and chairs. A backdrop 
is lowered into place; this is a country 
scene, showing trees, fields, and 
woods.): While my mother was calling 
at British headquarters, my brother 
John was on one of his errands for 
her. It was my mother who col- 
lected what information she could. 
Then my father would write this in 
code on a small piece of paper, which 
Mother would place over a wooden 
button mold and cover with cloth 
that matched Johnny’s suit. With 


this important button on his jacket, 
John would go to the American 
camp and see my brother Charles. 
Charles could read Papa’s code, and 
he would pass the information to 
General Washington. John really 
enjoyed those errands. As a courier, 
he felt mighty important. (JoHN 
enters, right, behind ANN, who exits. 
He moves slowly, cautiously, looking all 
around, sometimes ‘‘freezing,” some- 
times crouching suddenly — all this 
in a zigzag progress diagonally across 
the stage. He is bundled up against 
the winter and carries a folded muslin 
flour sack. He has almost reached the 
front left corner of stage when an 
AMERICAN CAVALRY Scout suddenly 
enters behind him. JoHN jumps, then, 
seeing who it is, laughs. Scout comes 
to stage center.) 

JoHN (Chagrined): I didn’t see you. 
Where were you? 

CavaLry Scout: I’ve been watching 
you from that clump of trees over 
there. (Points out rear left) Do 
you see anything there? (Pause) 
Look hard. 

JouNn (After a pause): No, I don’t see 
anything. 

CavaLry Scout: Well, my horse is in 
there and two mounted cavalrymen 
are with me. We’ve been having our 
eye on you for ten minutes. We're 
out with Captain McLane’s patrols. 
We're all over the place. Now, 
don’t you forget, son, that what we 
can see from our clump of trees, the 
redcoats can very likely see from 
their clump of trees. 

Joun (Excited): Where’s their clump 
of trees? 

CavaLry Scout: I don’t know — 





maybe there aren’t any around here. 
My point is, you should suspect 
there are, all the time, and act ac- 
cordingly. Understand? 

JouHn (Terribly let down): Oh, well! 
What did I do wrong? 

CavALRY Scour: Look, son, when 
you're out in the open and can’t 
hide, why do you creep around as if 
you thought you were hiding your- 
self? Just like a blooming ostrich! 
Of all the silly — that’s when you 
must act natural. You've been 
putting on quite a show. If any 
redcoats saw you they must have 
been laughing themselves double. 

JOHN (Crestfallen) : They still haven’t— 

Cavautry Scout (Interrupting, to cheer 
him up): Look, we all have to learn. 
I wouldn’t tell you this except I 
happen to know you are doing some- 
thing very important for us. (JOHN 
brightens.) See what I mean? Ina 
game like this, when you’re doing 
something important, you want to 
look as unimportant as you can. 
(Nods his head, sagely) If you just 
wandered along here, whistling, or 
picking up a few pebbles to practice 
throwing, nobody’d look at you 
twice. See what I mean? 

Joun: Yes, I see. 

CavaLry Scout: I suppose you want 
to see your brother? 

Joun: Yes. 


Cavaury Scout (Indicating): Go back 
of that clump of trees where our 
men are, and you'll see a little 
ravine. Walk down that ravine till 
you see a farmhouse off on a rise 
to your left. You'll find Charley 
there. 
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JoHNn: Thanks. 
to wait.) 

Cava.ry Scout: Get along, son. I’m 
waiting here a few minutes, then I’ll 
go another way. 

Joun: All right. Good-bye. (zits 
left. CAavaury Scout watches him a 
minute then turns and exits right, 
quickly. Backdrop goes up. STAGE- 
HANDS enter with small table and 
place it near stage center. They bring 
in two or three straight chairs, placing 
them near table. As they go out one 
way, Lr. CHARLES DARRAGH enters 
another, his hands full of papers. He 
sits at table and reads papers. After 
a few seconds, a SERGEANT enters, 
salutes Lir. DARRAGH.) 

Lr. Darraau: Sergeant? 

SERGEANT: Your brother 
Lieutenant. 

Lr. DarraGu: Send him in, please. 

SERGEANT: Yes, sir. (Salutes and exits. 
JouHN enters. Lr. DARRAGH watches 
him approach.) 

Lr. Darracu: How’s everything at 
home, John? 

Joun: All right. Mama’s pretty busy 
keeping her eye on our new neigh- 
bors. 

Lr. DarracH: Do you mean General 
Howe’s headquarters? 

Joun: Yes. Those redcoats are buzzing 
all over the place. You are to take 
off the two lower buttons this time. 
(Removes his overcoat, puts it on a 
chair, and then takes off his suit coat, 
which he hands to Lr. DARRAGH.) 

Lr. Darracu: Two? Is that so? 
(There is silence while he takes a 
pocket knife out of his pocket, re- 
moving two buttons, opening them to 
find two small bits of paper. He throws 


(Starts off, then turns 


is here, 








the coat on chair, spreads out the 
small bits of paper on the table and 
studies them closely. JOHN flops in 
another chair, tired. Suddenly, Lr. 
DARRAGH gives a low whistle.) 

Joun (Sits upright): What is 
Charley? What’s the matter? 

Lr. Darracu: You'll know soon 
enough. Step out there (Indicates 
with his head) and tell the sergeant 
to come here. (JOHN goes to exit the 
SERGEANT has used, beckons, returns 
to his chair. SERGEANT enters briskly.) 
Without raising head Li. DARRAGH 
speaks.) Bring me a needle with dark 
grey or black thread, Sergeant. 

SERGEANT: Yes, sir. (Hzits quickly) 

Lr. DarracuH: I'll put the buttons 
back on, and then you get right back 
home. Don’t loiter around, Johnny. 
I’m not writing out any transcription 
of these messages. I’m going right to 
General Washington and tell him 
what they say. (SERGEANT enters 
with small cardboard box containing 
sewing articles, gives it to LIEUTENANT 
and exits. Lr. DARRAGH goes through 
business of sewing buttons on the 
jacket, as he continues.) This is just 
about what we’ve been expecting, but 
tell Mama I want another message 
from her. 

JoHNn: Sure you expect another mes- 
sage! Haven’t I been coming out 
here now for weeks with these mes- 
sages? That’s nothing! 

Lr. Darracu: Just the same, Johnny, 
I want you to tell Mama I expect 
another message now. Do you hear? 

JouHn: Sure. Sure I hear. How could 
I help but hear! 

Lr. DarraGu (Biting off the thread): 


it, 


the coat and get along. (Watches 
JouN struggle into the coat. Begins to 
smile at him, then speaks with a hint 
of tenderness.) Come here, Bo. 
(JoHN, now bundled up, looks up at 
Lr. DarraGu and walks over to him.) 
Listen, Bo. I want you to know that 
you’re doing something very im- 
portant, and we all think you make 
a fine courier. 

JoHnN: Who do you mean? 
Swe??? 

Lr. DarraGu (Puts his hand on JoHN’s 
shoulder): All of us who know that 
you bring us messages about the 
enemy. General Washington — 

JoHn (Jumps, thrilled): Does General 
Washington know I bring them? 
Honest? 

Lr. DarraGu: Certainly, Bo! The 
General has to know everything. He 
does, too. What he doesn’t know, 
he figures out. Believe me, he’s 
right most of the time. What a 
man! He is the greatest gentleman 
and the kindest man I’ll ever see. 
He’ll get ahead of the British, just 
wait and see! (Nods his head, know- 
ingly) 

JoHNn: Oh, boy! I wish I could meet 
him. If I could just shake hands 
with him! Is he a big man, Charley? 

Lr. DarracH: Big? Why, Bo, he’s 
bigger than everybody else. He 
sees over everybody’s heads. 

Joun: Charley? 

Lr. Darraau: Yes? 

JouNn: Do you think I could ever meet 
him? 

Lr. DarracH: I don’t see why not! 
I'll try to fix it up. Now, look, run 
along. It’s time you started home. 


Who is 


There! Now they’re fixed. Put on Jon (Sighing): I will, Charley. I'll 
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get right along. I won’t stall around. 
Maybe — maybe I could see the 
General next time? 

Lr. DarraGu: We'll see how things go. 
(Grins) Now, be careful, kid, and 
get straight home. 

JoHN (Smiling happily): Yes, I'll be 
careful. Good-bye, Charley. (Starts 
toward exit left) 

Lr. Darracu (Following him): Good- 
bye, Johnny. (Lowers his voice) Vl 
tell you this much: the Redcoats 
are hatching up something to bring 
off pretty soon. (Puts his hand on 
shoulder) So, watch your step, see? 

JOHNNY: I see. Trust me, Charley. 
(Waves and exits. Lr. DarraGu 


waves, turns and strolls back to table, 
takes up his papers, and exits as 
STAGEHANDS enter, remove table and 
chairs. ANN enters.) 

Ann: John got home all right, but 
that was his last trip out to White- 


marsh, so he never got to shake 
hands with General Washington. 
Things were happening at home. 
Our cousin, Captain Barrington, 
came to call that same day before 
Johnny got back. He told my 
mother that we would not have to 
give up our house, but that General 
Howe insisted on having one room 
here which they could use as a coun- 
cil chamber. Mamma said they 
could have our large back room up- 
stairs. Then their officers began 
coming and going through our house. 
(During remainder of speech, 2 
BritisH OFFICERS come in and out 
across stage in rear.) Mamma sent 
my little sister and two young 
brothers to stay with Aunt Mary in 
the country. I was the one who took 


them there so I wasn’t home the 
night that Mamma eavesdropped. 
(Laughs) Yes, that’s quite true; 
she did manage to listen to their most 
important conference. (Britis 
OrFIcER enters with Lyptia. They 
approach front centr as ANN exits.) 

Lyp1a (Cold and business-like): You 
wished to speak with me, Lieu- 
tenant? 

British Orricer: Yes, Mistress Dar- 
ragh. At seven o’clock this evening 
we shall meet in our room here for 
an important conference. You will 
kindly see that we have plenty of 
candles and a good fire? (Pause) 
And — ahem — I am afraid, 
Mistress Darragh, that I must re- 
quest that you and your family be 
retired by that time. 

Lyp1a: You want us out of the way 
by seven, is that not so, sir? 

British Orricer (Sternly): Madam, 
we dare not run the risk of being 
interrupted tonight. We must have 
absolute privacy. I see no reason 
why I should vouchsafe explana- 
tions. You will simply see to it. 
You understand? 

Lyp1a (Smoothly): That will not be 
hard to do, Lieutenant. You may 
depend upon it. 

British Orricer (Puzzled): Er — 
quite. Thank you. I bid you good 
day, Mistress Darragh. (He turns 
and exits. Lyp1a turns slowly, 
moves very slowly after him, then 
turns downstage. She ts obviously 
planning something: she smiles, nods 
her head, claps her hands, then turns 
and runs quickly out opposite exit.) 

CURTAIN 


* * * * * 





SCENE 2 

Time: The same night. 

SertinG: Upstairs in the Darragh house. 
A thin partition down center stage, 
almost to front, is a wall which divides 
the stage into two “‘rooms.” A shallow 
inset at the front of this partition is a 
clothes closet between the two rooms. 
A dress or two should be hanging on 
clothes hooks. Near stage rear, a door 
permits passage between the rooms. 
There is a door in rear wall of room 
at right which opens into the hall. An 
extt at right in this room leads into 
Lyp1a’s bedroom. In room on stage 
left, there is a small table, with 4 or 5 
chairs around it, a small box on it. 
A box of firewood stands against left 
wall. 

Ar Rise: The stage is dark. ANN enters 
and stands at her usual place through- 
out this act. 

Ann: That was Mamma’s big evening. 
December second. (Pauses while 
Lyp1a enters through door right rear, 
carrying two large brass candlesticks 
with candles. She passes through door- 
way into room on stage left, places 
candles on table, gets two or three 
sticks of wood from box and goes 
through business of laying a fire in a 
fireplace we do not see in wing just 
off left. There is a soft glow as from 
fireplace. This could be arranged by 
a small electric heater just out of sight. 
She then goes ‘to small box on table, 
takes from it a thin paper spill, goes 
to fireplace, returns and lights the 
candles. The room becomes brighter. 
Lyp1a looks around to see if all is 
well, and goes through doorway, across 
room at right, and exits through right 
exit, as ANN continues.) General Sir 


William Howe and some of his of- 
ficers met in our back room to plan 
their attack on Washington at 
Whitemarsh. (Hall door opers, and 
the British OFFICERS enter, GEN- 
ERAL Sik WILLIAM Howe, very grand, 
being shown the way by another Or- 
FICER. One OFFICER carries a port- 
folio. As they pass through room at 
right to their own room, they remark 
ad lib: “Going to be a very cold 
night,” “I left some ink and quills 
here,” “Is the large map —” “Sh-sh- 
sh!” “Yes, we have it.” Etc. They 
enter their room and seat themselves 
around the table in a huddle.) They 
talked and argued and planned and 
planned and argued and talked for 
some time before Mamma began to 
listen. 

Ist Orricer: Northeast, I say 
Frankford road. 

2nD Orricer: West along the Rice 
Town Lane. 

3RD Orricer: No later than the night 
of December 4th. 

47TH Orricer: That’s the night after to- 
morrow night. 

Isr Orricer: The outpost at the Rising 
Sun Tavern. 

3RD Orricer: Let’s attack Washing- 
ton’s army there. 

2nD Orricrer: They’ll be surprised and 
unprepared. 

ANN: She almost left it too long, be- 
fore she began to listen. (Lypra 
enters at right, in nightcap, heavy 
woolen wrapper. She tiptoes across 
stage to front center and goes into 
closet, pushes clothes aside and puts 
her ear to the wall.) It was lucky 
that there was just a thin partition 
between the clothes closet and the 


~ the 





officers’ room. ~ They didn’t know 
that. (Laughs) Once when Mamma 
wanted more closet space, Papa 
made that little closet off the center 
room, and just covered the thin 
board with wallpaper. Mamma just 
got there in time to hear the final 
reading of their plans. (4TH Or- 
FICER stands and pantomimes reading 
paper, while another OrFicER holds 
the candle for him, others listening and 
nodding. Lypta nods occasionally 
and counts off points to remember with 
her fingers, while ANN continues) It 
was finally agreed that on the night 
of December 4th, General Howe 
would move his forces out from 
Philadelphia to make a surprise at- 
tack on Washington’s smaller army 
encamped at Whitemarsh. They 


would attack at dawn, take the 
Americans by surprise, and have a 


quick and easy victory. (OFFICERS 
rise. Lypt1a quickly scampers out of 
closet, exits right.) Poor Mamma. I 
guess she didn’t sleep a wink that 
night. (Orricers pass through par- 
tition doorway, through room at right 
and out into hall.) She was thinking 
of Charley out there in the American 
camp and wondering how she could 
get this important word to General 
Washington. Sound of 
loud knocking as on a door. Pause. 
More knocking. Very loud 
knocking.) Mamma pretended she 
was asleep. (More loud knocking) 

Lyp1a (Off-stage): Yes? Is anything 
wrong? 

3rD OrFIceR (Off-stage): We are leav- 
ing now, Mistress Darragh. You 
can lock up after us. 


(Pauses. 


Pause. 


Lyp1a (Calling): Yes, I shall do so at 
once. 

3RD OrFiceR (Calling): You’d better 
attend to the fire in our room, and 
we did not put out the candles. 

Lyp1a (Calling): I shall attend to 
everything. 

CURTAIN 
* * * * * 
ScENE 3 

TrmE: The next day. 

Serrinc: ANN is still at her place. 
There is no intermission. While ANN 
speaks, the stage is cleared, and the 
country scene backdrop is lowered. 
The lighting is again as it was for 
Scene 1. 

ANN (After slight pause at end of Scene 
2): This time, Mother kept her prob- 
lem to herself. She would not trust 
the message to anyone else. Of 
course, she did not want it written 
down — even in code. In fact, she 
did not even tell Papa what she was 
going to do. The next day — De- 
cember third — she was planning 
to get news to General Washington. 
She had a pass from General Howe, 
so she could go through the British 
lines. The Frankford mill, where 
everybody went for their flour, was 
five miles away and outside the lines, 
and people were given passes so they 
could go to the mill. The Rising 
Sun Tavern was three or four miles 
farther on. It was about an eighteen- 
mile walk out there and back. Early 
on the morning of December 4th, 
she started out, all bundled up — 
(Curtain goes up, as Lypia enters 
right, clad in long heavy cape and 
winter bonnet. She walks a little 
wearily to stage center, looks out left, 





waves her arm, then. brings out a 
flour bag from under her cape, and 
shakes it, as Mr. Wutrs, clothes 
sprinkled with flour, enters left.) 

Mr. Wuite: Good day, Mistress Dar- 
ragh. A raw day for a long walk — 
if you came out from the city. 

Lyp1a (Sounds a little tired): Yes, Mr. 
White, and IF must go on. I will 
leave my bag to be filled (Hands it 
to him) and I will stop this afternoon 
to get it on my way back. 

Mr. Wurre: Won’t you come in by 
the fire and warm up before you go 
on, Mistress Darragh? 

Lyp1a: No, thank you. I must go on 
now. (She turns and trudges back 
across stage; exits where she had 
entered. Mr. Wuire watches her, 
then exits left.) 

Ann: Mother left home about eight 
o’clock, but by the time she got to 
the mill it was ten, and she was cold. 


The wind had come up and it is hard 
work walking in the wind with long 
skirts and a cape flapping about one’s 
legs. When she left the mill, she 
turned up Rice Town Lane going 


west. The Rising Sun Tavern was 
on that lane, but still quite a piece 
to go — three or four miles, maybe. 
Mother knew she could have hot 
food and a warm place to rest a bit 
at the tavern. She knew the Widow 
Nice who kept the tavern. She also 
expected to see Americans there, be- 
cause they had a small post at the 
Rising Sun. But after she left the 
mill, she became more fatigued. I 
suppose it was the strong wind, and 
then, too, she was excited, feeling 
such a_ responsibility. General 
Washington was expecting General 


Howe to strike at him — it was only 
natural. Lying there at White- 
marsh, the American army was 
tempting bait — a little mouse for 
the cat! The questions were: When? 
— With how big a force? — Which 
way would they come? Several big 
questions wanted answering, and 
now my mother had the answers. 
She didn’t have much time. The 
British would be leaving the city 
that very night. (Lypta enters left, 
her gait more slow but still determined, 
head down as against wind, pushing 
straight across stage. ANN exits. As 
Lyp1a nears right, she stops and ratses 
her head suddenly.) 

Cou. Craic (Off-stage, right): Whoa, 
ho-there, Jenny. (Lyp1a smiles and 
gives a little cry of pleasure. COL. 
CraiG enters right, wearing winter 
uniform coat, hat, leggings. Aston- 
ished) Why, Mistress Darragh! What 
are you doing so far from home? 

Lyp1a (With great relief): Oh, Colonel 
Craig! If you only knew how glad 
I am to see you! 

Cox. Craie (Instantly alert): You have 
news for us? 

Lypia (A litile out of breath): Yes, and 
there is no time to lose. General 
Howe is marching out of Phila- 
delphia this very night! (Cot. 
CraliG gives a start.) Yes — tonight, 
with five thousand men and thirteen 
pieces of cannon. He plans to sur- 
prise General Washington at dawn 
tomorrow. He thinks the Americans 
will not be ready to fight, and he can 
win easily and quickly. 

Cou. Craie (Excited): This is indeed 
information of the highest im- 
portance. How can we ever thank 





you, Mistress Darragh? I will ride 
at once to headquarters. You are 
almost exhausted. I want you to 
get on my horse and I will take you 
to the Nelson farmhouse. That’s 
only three hundred yards down the 
next lane around this hill. You can 
rest there before you start back. 

Lyp1a (Protesting weakly): I was going 
to rest a little at the Rising Sun. 

Cou. Craic (Taking charge): No, no. 
That’s two miles yet — too far. 

._Come! (Holds his hand out toward 
her. She starts to follow him to exit 
at right.) As we ride to Nelsons, 
you can tell me how you know all 
this, Mistress Darragh. 

Lyp1a (As she exits, laughing): That 
will surprise you, Colonel Craig. 
You would never think I would do 
such a thing! (Cor. Craie erits, 
following her.) 

Cot. Craia (Off-stage): Whoa, ho, 
Jenny! Stand still. (Coaxing) There 
girl, there girl. (Different voice) Up 
you go, Mistress Darragh. (Pause) 
Now, I come — (ANN enters.) Gid- 
dap, Jenny. 

Ann (Smiling): Well, it worked out 
just fine. The next morning when 
the British approached the American 
camp, it was not the Americans who 
got surprised! No, indeedy. (Laughs) 
I guess the British couldn’t believe 
the Americans were ready for them 
everywhere. They tried to creep up 
on them from several directions at 
different spots, but everywhere they 
went the Americans were just wait- 
ing to fire. At one point, there was a 
little exchange and about 100 British 


were killed. Then they retired. (Sud- 
denly, loud sounds off-stage, rattle of 
guns, voices, grumbling, commanding, 
shouting. This continues, subdued, 
during following scene. GENERAL 
Howe enters, left, followed by two 
British Orricers, all downcast.) 

Ist OrFicER (Grumbling) : The Yankees 
are all entrenched and waiting for us. 

2np Orricer: We did start a little 
fight, but there’s no sense to it — 
the way they fight — 

GEN. Howe: So long as they are in 
position and ready to fire, we might 
as well retire — 

Ist Orricer: Like a parcel of fools! 

Gen. Howe: You know what they can 
do with their method of fighting. 
They learned it from the Indians. 
They just aim at you and pot you as 
if you were a pigeon. (They move 
across stage to right.) We'll just 
have to go back and wait to see 


what Washington’s next move is. 
(All exit.) 
Ann (Reappearing): That’s my story, 


friends. You all know that General 
Washington went into winter quar- 
ters at Valley Forge, soon after- 
wards. But you didn’t know the 
story about my brave mother, be- 
cause that never got into (She moves 
slowly towards center and back so that 
she is behind the curtain when it comes 
down.) the history books. But she 
told me all about it. Good night, 
everybody. (Makes a motion toward 
left wing, ordering the curtain down, 
and curtsies, as the curtain falls.) 
THE END 
(Production Notes on page 61) 





His and Hers 


by John Murray 


Characters 


JOHN MISTLETOE, a young husband 
Mary MIstLeror, a young wife 

Mrs. Tritpy, Mary’s mother 

Ist Miss CuestEr, John’s secretary 
2nD Miss CHESTER 

Ist Mr. ABERCROMBIE, dramatic coach 
2nD Mr. ABERCROMBIE 


ScENE 1 

TimE: Evening. 

Sertine: The Mistletoe living room. 

Berore Rise: JoHN MISTLETOE, @ 
harried young man, steps before cur- 
tains and addresses audience. 

JoHN (Disconsolately): Hello. My 
name is John Mistletoe. Now you 
may think that Mistletoe is a happy 
name — one that makes people think 
of good cheer and all that. Don’t let 
it fool you. I’m not a happy man. I 
work from nine to five every day, 
five days a week. I live in a house in 
the suburbs and the place will be 
mine in about twenty-five and one- 
half years. That is if the house and I 
last that long, which I seriously 
doubt. I work for the Atlas Invest- 
ment Company and I don’t have a 
bad job. Six thousand a year and 
I’m pretty lucky at that. I have 
about one-third left after Uncle Sam 
gets through with me. (Sighs) Yes! 
One-third to pay commuting fare, 
mortgage, food, insurance, clothes, 
doctors’ and dentists’ bills, heat, 
water, light, gas. (Waves hand help- 


lessly) Shall I go on? (Brighter) Oh, 
yes! I go bowling every Tuesday 
night. (Gestures to member of audt- 
ence) You can put your handkerchief 
away, lady. This isn’t going to be a 
tragedy! Thank you. (Addresses 
general audience) I suppose that it’s 
been a pretty sad story so far — 
and the worst is yet to come! (Draws 
erect and takes full breath) I am a 
husband! (Quickly) Oh, being mar- 
ried isn’t too bad and I don’t mind it 
very much. There are times when 
my wife can be almost — nice! 
We’re like any married couple, Mary 
and I, and we found it pretty hard 
to agree on everything. We have 
that problem licked, though. We 
don’t agree on anything. (Nods at 
audience) Oh, you think that ’m 
making a mountain out of a mole- 
hill? You think that every husband 
has gripes and every woman has a 
right to complain? Well, my gripes 
are the most! Maybe if you could 
see things through my eyes, you’d 
appreciate my point of view. Well, 
I’m going to take you behind the 
scenes. Youre going to spend a 
pleasant evening with the Mistle- 
toes— then maybe you'll under- 
stand why all husbands deserve a 
special medal for valor above and be- 
yond the line of duty! (Steps behind 
curtain. In a few moments the curtain 
rises. MARY MISTLETOR, wearing an 
attractive dress, sits on sofa and talks 





on telephone. During conversation she 
munches on chocolates beside her.) 
Mary (At phone): Yes, Ethel, dear. 
I’m exhausted! What a day this has 
been! I drove the children to nursery 
school and spent the morning at the 
hairdressers. Bridge all afternoon. 
Yes, I just got home. (Pause) What 
am I doing now? I thought I’d re- 
lax before dinner. Yes, before John 
gets home. (Grimaces distastefully) 
You know how demanding husbands 
can be! What? Oh, no! I haven’t 
done any spring cleaning yet. No, 
the vacuum cleaner’s been broken 
for ages. I’ll call the repairman one 
of these weeks. (Pause) I know that 
you’d better go now, too! (Grimly) 
Yes, your husband will be waiting! 
Good-bye, Ethel. (Replaces phone 
and reclines on sofa. JOHN, wearing a 
conservative coat over his suit, enters. 


Carefully, he places his hat and coat 


on clothes tree. 
timidly.) 

Joun: Hello, dear. 

Mary (Pointing): Why don’t you put 
your coat in the closet where it be- 
longs? You’re always mussing the 
house. Do you think that I’m a 
servant? Well, it’s about time that 
I got a raise! 

Joun: Now, Mary. 

Mary: You're home terribly early. 
Dinner’s not ready yet. 

JouN (Glancing at watch): I always get 
home at this time. 

Mary (Sighing) : It seems earlier every 
night, I suppose. (/zamines hands) 
My hands are ruined from washing 
dishes. 

Joun: It would be nice if we could 
afford a machine. 


He approaches wife 


Mary (Rising): I don’t want a ma- 
chine. There’s too much work in 
this house for one person. Now, if 
we had a maid — 

JoHN (Shocked): Heavens! 
salary? 

Mary: Your salary! That’s right, 
John. Always bring up an un- 
pleasant subject! Couldn’t we have 
a maid — even for a couple of days 
a week? 

JoHn: I don’t think I could swing it. 

Mary: Forget it! You can’t afford 
anything for me! But if it were for 
an old bowling ball — 

Joun: I don’t spend much on bowling. 
I go on Tuesday nights, and I don’t 
own a bowling ball. 

Mary (Quickly): I suppose that you’re 
hinting that you’d like twenty-five 
dollars to buy one. 

JouHn (Wistfully): It would be nice. 

Mary (Triumphantly): That’s right — 
everything for you! Forget your 
poor, tired, overworked wife! It’s 
easy for you to leave everything for 
me. I clean the house and mind the 
children while you’re gallivanting in 
the city! 

Joun: I do not gallivant! I go to work 
at the Atlas Investment Company 
every morning at nine o’clock. I 
work until five o’clock every night 
and then struggle with five hundred 
thousand commuters to return to 
this charming, happy, little house! 

Mary (Tearfully): So you don’t want 
to return? That’s right — tell me 
that you’re tired of me! 

Joun: I didn’t say any such thing. 

Mary: You’re probably sorry that you 
married me. 

Joun: I’m not sorry, but — 


On my 
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Mary (Quickly): But what? 

Joun: Nothing. Just — but. (Gestures 
helplessly) 

Mary (Crying now): You’re a beast, 
John Mistletoe! A cruel, selfish, un- 
mitigated beast! And I had such a 
nice surprise for you, too! 

Joun: A surprise? (Mary nods. JoHN, 
brightens.) Did I get my income tax 
return? 

Mary: That’s just like a man. Always 
thinking of yourself. No, you didn’t 
get your old return. I have some- 
thing much nicer than that. (JoHN, 
forgetting the argument, takes her in 
his arms.) 

Joun: What is it, darling? 

Mary (Coyly): I don’t know whether I 
should tell you or not. 

JoHN: Don’t tease me, darling! 

Mary (Smiles happily): Mother’s come 
to visit us! (JoHN quickly drops his 
arms and grows serious.) 

Joun: Your — your mother? 

Mary (Happily): Isn’t that nice? She 
was lonesome and she wanted to see 
me — er — us! She’s going to spend 
a couple of weeks with us! 

Joun: A couple of what? 

Mary: Aren’t you happy? 

JOHN (Quickly): Oh, yes, yes! That’s 
wonderful news! (7o himself) A 
couple of weeks! (Mary (flashes 
anger.) 

Mary: My own mother isn’t welcome 
in this house! My sweet, old, un- 
assuming mother. Oh, John! 

Joun: I’m so glad to see Mother! 
There’s no one else I’d rather see. 
She’s a fine person. Yes, a wonderful, 
old lady! 

Mary: You insulted Mother! 
called her old! 


You 


JouNn: You called her old. 

Mary: When a daughter says it, it’s 
different. You dislike Mother. 
(JoHN begins to protest, but she waves 
him to silence.) Oh, yes! You dislike 
Mother! She never did anything to 
you. Why, if it wasn’t for Mother, 
you wouldn’t have me! (A thoughtful 
look crosses JOHN’S face. A moment 
of silence follows.) What are you 
thinking about? 

JoHN: Nothing, dear. 
understand. 

Mary: I’m glad that Mother’s here. 
She’ll find out what a selfish son-in- 
law you are. Poor Mother! She 
worked so hard in that hot kitchen 
all afternoon cooking your favorite 
dish. This is your thanks! (JoHN 
cringes. ) 

JoHN: She — she hasn’t cooked Rus- 
sian goulash? 

Mary (Nodding): Russian goulash. 

JoHN: You know that I don’t like 
Russian goulash. Mother’s always 
getting me confused with your 
sister’s husband. He likes Russian 
goulash. I think that Russian gou- 
lash is vile! 

Mary (Coldly): Go ahead! Hurt poor 
Mother’s feelings. You’re so good 
at that! 

Joun: But Russian goulash — 

Mary: Shout it from the highest roof- 
top that you hate my mother’s cook- 
ing. Make a disgrace of yourself! 
Poor Mother, she can always go 
away with a broken heart. She 
helped me all day. Why, she even 
put the children to bed. She sang 
them a lullaby. 

Joun: Good grief! They’ll have night- 
mares for months! 


You wouldn’t 





Mary (Exploding): John Mistletoe, 
I’ve taken all that I can stand. 
You’re going to be nice to my 
mother, and you’re going to eat that 
Russian goulash. (Mary steps left 
and calls.) Oh, Mother! Mother! 
John is home. (MorTuHEr enters. The 
audience sees her as portrayed through 
JoHN’s eyes. She is a heavy, domineer- 
ing woman dressed in a fiery, red 
dress. She looks defiantly at Jonn.) 

Moruer (Gruffly): Hello, John. How 
are you? I think that you’re getting 
fat. (Pokes JonHn in stomach) I 
think that your hair’s falling out. 
(JoHN shifts uncomfortably.) In a 


couple of years, you’ll be as bald as 
a coot! 

JoHN: You always say the nicest 
things, Mother Trilby! 

Moruer: I hope that you’ve been tak- 
ing good care of my poor, little girl. 


This house is too much for her. She 
needs a maid. 

JoHN: But the cost — 

Moruer: I’ve heard that one before. 
Mary’s father was always crying 
about money. I had to wait thirty 
years before I got anything out of 
him, and that was his insurance! 
(Abrupitly) Let’s start eating. I have 
something nice for you, John. Your 
favorite dish! (Mary glances quickly 
at JOHN.) 

JOHN (Affecting surprise): What’s that, 
Mother? 

Moruer: Russian goulash. 

JoHN (Clapping hands together): How 
nice! Why, only today I said to my- 
self: ““Wouldn’t I like some Russian 
goulash tonight?” 

Morue_kr: I'l get the casserole. (Hits) 

Mary: Well, you were civil to her, at 


least. That’s an unusual surprise. 
(Walks to table and sits) Come along, 
John. I want to get dinner finished 
quickly. We're having company 
tonight. 

JOHN (Joining her): Company? 

Mary: Yes, you know that I’m going 
to play the lead in the club play next 
month. 

JouNn: Do we have to go through that 
again? I don’t like plays! 

Mary: We're not asking you to per- 
form. All other husbands are inter- 
ested in their wives’ dramatic ability, 
but you’re hopeless! I’m going to be 
in the play and Mr. Abercrombie is 
going to be my coach. 

Joun: Abercrombie? 

Mary: Yes, they say he’s wonderful. 
He runs the dramatic school in town. 

JouN: How much will it cost? 

Mary: There you go! Talking about 
money again! Oh, John, you’re im- 
possible. Mr. Abercrombie saw me 
at rehearsal and he thinks that I 
have real talent. He’s going to give 
me the special dramatic course for 
fifty dollars. 

JoHN (Rising): Fifty dollars! 
Mary! 

Mary: I don’t care what you say, 
John Mistletoe! You're not going to 
stand in the way of my success! 

Joun: That Abercrombie sounds like a 
fraud! Now, Mary — fifty dollars! 
You don’t have any real talent. 
(Mary sobs hysterically.) 

Mary: That’s right —do everything 
that you can to discourage me! I 
hate you! (Moruer enters with the 
casserole. She places dish on table, 
puts arm around Mary and glowers 
at JOHN.) 


But, 





MorueEr: What has this beast done? 

Joun: Now, Mother Trilby. 

Moruer: Don’t “Now, Mother” me. I 
know your kind. Oh, yes! You like 
to dominate the house and threaten 
defenseless women! (She towers above 
him like an erupting voleano.) You’re 
a fiend! And after I fixed this de- 
licious Russian goulash for you. (T'o 
Mary) Here, dear. Sitdown. (Mary 
sits.) Don’t let him bother you. I 
suppose you told him about your 
dramatic lessons. (Mary nods.) 
Don’t let him discourage you. I’m 
glad that the coach is coming to- 
night. It’ll be nice to have a gentle- 
man in the house for a change. 
(Everyone sits in silence. JoHN, mak- 
ing a wry face, dishes some goulash 
into his plate. He hands the casserole 
to MoTHER. ) 

Moruer: I’m not hungry. 

Mary: Now see what you’ve done to 
Mother. You ruined her appetite. 

Joun: I didn’t do anything. 

Moruer: Don’t let him bother you, 
daughter. I know when I’m not 
wanted. I won’t stay here a couple 
of weeks. 

Mary: Oh, Mother! 

MorueEr (Waving hand): No, no. I re- 
fuse to stay. I’ll only be here for a 
week — or ten days! (Nods em- 
phatically as JoHN lowers his eyes.) 

Mary (lightly): Let’s forget him. 
How is everything back home? 

Moruer: The town never changes. By 
the way, I saw Tom Holden the 
other day. My, he’s successful! He 
owns that big house on top of the 
hill. He has three servants for his 
wife. (Glowers at JoHn who slowly 
eats the goulash) Tom was always in- 
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terested in you, daughter. Yes, 
Mary, I don’t think that you did 
very much with your life. (Mary 
nods.) And Jeff Marlowe. 

Mary: Jeff! 

Moruer: They say he’ll run for state 
attorney next year. Do you remem- 
ber how he used to spend hours with 
you on the porch swing? (Dreamily) 
You would have made a wonderful 
attorney’s wife. (Quickly) Speaking 
about success, John. When do you 
think they’ll make you an assistant 
chief clerk? 

JoHN: Promotions aren’t due for 
another year. 

Moruer: I know. It’s always another 
year. I suppose that everyone can’t 
be successful. (JoHN grins weakly.) 
What’s the matter? You’re not very 
hungry. 

JouNn: I like to take my time and enjoy 
the goulash. 

Moruer (Suspiciously): I don’t think 
that you like it. I made it like I al- 
ways do. Spoonful of red pepper, 
cayenne, mustard, garlic, paprika 
and horseradish sauce. (JOHN quickly 
covers mouth with napkin.) What's 
the matter? You look green around 
the gills. 

Joun: Nothing, Mother. 

Moruer (Proudly): I’m well known for 
my Russian goulash. Everyone 
talks about my cooking. 

Joun: I can believe that. 

Moruer: I don’t like the way you said 
that. 

Mary: He’s only trying to hurt your 
feelings, Mother. (Tearfully) He’s 
like that with me. 

Moruer: Yes, I know men. Well, 
there’s only one thing to do. Go out 





tomorrow and buy yourself a new 
dress and hat. It never fails! 

Mary (Happily): I'll do that! (Jon 
averts his eyes. Doorbell rings. MARY 
rises with a start.) Oh, dear, that’s 
Mr. Abercrombie! I must look a 
fright. 

Joun: You always look the same to me, 
dear. 

Mary: I don’t have time to argue with 
you now, you wretch! Quick, 
Mother! Clear away the table. 

Joun: But I haven’t eaten anything. 

MorTruHer (Grabbing plate): Are you 
going to stand in the way of your 
wife’s career? Get away from that 
table! 

Joun (Rising): I won’t have to eat the 
goulash, anyway. 

Moruer: No. You'll get it for dinner 
tomorrow night! (Hztts.. Mary, 
patting her hair and straightening her 


dress, answers the door. ABERCROMBIE, 
a handsome man of about thirty, en- 


ters. He is dressed in a well-fitting 
suit which shows his bulging muscles 
to full advantage. His voice is low, 
appealing. He bows graciously to 
Mary.) 

ABERCROMBIE: Madame, this is a 
pleasure. (Kisses her hand) 

Mary (Flustered): Oh, Mr. Aber- 
crombie. I’m so glad that you 
could come for my lesson. 

ABERCROMBIE: All day have I waited 
for the arrival of this hour. (Gestures 
dramatically as Mary swoons. She 
quickly recovers.) 

Mary: I almost forgot. This is my 
husband, John. (ABERCROMBIE 
glances at JoHN distastefully.) 

ABERCROMBIE (Coolly): Quite! (He 
saunters past JOHN and surveys room.) 
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Ah, in these humble surroundings, I 
have found a diamond in the rough! 
The world is waiting for your great 
talent, madame! (MornHer enters. 
ABERCROMBIE raises his hand dra- 
matically.) Wait! Don’t tell me! 
This is your mother! Ah, I recognize 
the charm, the décor, the ageless 
beauty reflected in her daughter! 
Moruer (Tittering): How nice! (ABER- 
CROMBIE bows and kisses her hand.) 


ABERCROMBIE: I feel that you have 
great talent, too. But what are we 
waiting for? Let the rehearsal begin! 
(As he steps back, he steps on JoHN’s 
foot. He turns quickly.) Would you 
be so good as to stand somewhere 
else? Anywhere! 

JoHN (To Mary) Can’t you rehearse 
inside? I want to watch the fight on 
TV. Killer Cain and Rocky Moun- 
tain are battling for — 

Mary: Oh, your old fight! (7'o ABER- 
CROMBIE) He always buries himself 
in the TV set! 

ABERCROMBIE (Nodding with disdain): 
A husband! (Reaches into pocket and 
produces two scripts. Hands one to 
Mary.) Here is your script. We shall 
begin with the love scene! 

Moruer: How romantic! 

Joun: What about the fight? 

Many: Forget the fight! The acoustics 
in here are ideal for my voice. Isn’t 
that right, Mr. Abercrombie? (He 
kisses her hand.) 

ABERCROMBIE: Superb! 

Joun: But, I — 

MorHer (Gruffly): Get lost! (To 
Mary) Proceed with the play! 
(Mary opens script, clears her throat 
and reads dramatically.) 





Mary (Reading): Oh, Ferdinand, 
you’ve come at last. 

ABERCROMBIE (Reading): Yes, dear 
heart. I escaped the tower guard. 
Joun (Low): I wish that I could escape 

this ordeal. 

Moruer (Whispering): Be quiet, you 
cad! 

Mary (feading): Take me in your 
arms, Ferdinand. Crush me with 
thy kiss! (Mary and ABERCROMBIE 
embrace. They are locked in each 
other’s arms for an interminable 
period.) 

Joun (Uncomfortably): What’s that 
guy doing —practicing to be a deep- 
sea diver? 

Moruer: You wouldn’t understand. 
(Gesturing) That’s art! (ABERCROM- 
BIE releases MARY.) 

Mary: Oh, Mr. Abercrombie! Was I 
all right? 

ABERCROMBIE: A fairly good perform- 
ance, my dear. Oh, there are rough 
spots. You need more practice. A 
great deal more practice! (Doorbell 
rings. JOHN answers. Miss CHESTER 
enters. She wears a plain suit, horn- 
rimmed glasses and flat shoes. Mass 
CHESTER is the plain, middle-aged 
spinster. She carries a briefcase.) 

Joun: Why, Miss Chester! 

Miss Cuester (Shyly): Hello, Mr. 
Mistletoe. I hope I’m not bothering 
you. 

Joun: No, no! 

Miss Cuester (Displaying briefcase): 
You left your briefcase at the office 
and I knew that you were going to 
work on some reports tonight. I 
brought it along. 

Joun: Gracious, I am forgetful! (Takes 
briefcase. While they talk, Mary and 


ABERCROMBIE embrace again. JOHN 
is crestfallen.) You must meet my 
family. (Walking center) This is 
Mother. (Quickly) Mrs. Mistletoe’s 
mother! (MorHeEr grunts, continues 
to watch the love scene.) That is my 
wife — the one with the man! (Miss 
CHESTER 1s perplexed. Mary straight- 
ens and ABERCROMBIE adjusts his 
tie.) Mary, I’d like you to meet 
Miss Chester. She’s my secretary. 

Mary (Unconcerned): Quite! (To 
ABERCROMBIE) Shall we rehearse it 
again? 

ABERCROMBIE: By all means! (They 
embrace. JOHN shakes his head. He 
glances bashfully at Miss CuEsTeEr. ) 

Joun: They’re rehearsing. 

Miss CueEster: So I see. 

JouN: I seem to be in the way. 

Miss CueEsTer: I really must be going. 

JoHN: Miss Chester — 

Miss CHESTER: Yes? 

JoHN (Quickly): I’m glad that you 
brought my briefcase. There’s a lot 
of work that I can do. Now, there’s 
an important letter that I should get 
off to Darnley and Darnley. (Slowly) 
Would you do something for me? 

Miss Cuester: Yes. 

Joun: I’m presumptuous, but if you 
could type the letter for me, I’d be 
very grateful. 

Miss Cuesrer: Of course. I’m not 
going anywhere tonight. (Sadly) I 
never go out. 

Jonn: Are you sure that you don’t 
mind? 

Miss Cuester: No, no. I can mail the 
letter when I drive back to town. 
Joun: That’s very kind. (Turning) 
Mother, I’m going to write a letter. 
(MorHER nods absently as she con- 
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tinues to watch the love scene. He 
turns to Mary, who is in ABER- 
CROMBIE’S embrace.) Mary, I’m going 
to write a letter. Mary! Mary! 
(Mary finally waves her free hand in 
a gesture of dismissal. He turns to 
Miss Cuester.) They’re busy. 

Miss CuEsTER (Nodding): Weshouldn’t 
disturb them. 

Joun (Gesturing left): If you'll step 
this way, we'll write the letter in my 
den. (They walk left.) 1 call it my den 
although Mary keeps her sewing 
machine in there. Ha! Ha! I guess 
wives always have sewing ma- 
chines and things in their husbands’ 
dens. (They exit left as MOTHER con- 
tinues to watch the dramatic embrace. 
Curtain falls.) 


* * * * ~ 


ScENE 2 


TimE: The same evening. 
Sertine: The Mistletoe living room. 
BeroreE Rise: Mary MIstLeroe ap- 


pears before curtain. She is now 
dressed in a plain housedress and 
apron. Her heavy make-up has been 
removed and her hair is disheveled. 
Mary: Hello. My name is Mary 
Mistletoe. You probably think that 
I’m the villainess of the piece after 
listening to John’s side of the story. 
Well, there wasn’t a grain of truth 
to it. Oh, John isn’t a bad sort when 
he’s not breaking things with his do- 
it-yourself repair kit or messing up 
the kitchen with one of those sur- 
prise Sunday night snacks. (Pause) 
Oh, I wish that you could see things 
my way. (Brightly) I think you 
can! Come with me and spend an 
evening with the Mistletoes and see 
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things as I see them. (Steps behind 
curtain. Curtain rises. Mary quickly 
dusts the telephone table with a feather 
duster and runs the carpet sweeper 
with the other hand. Finally, she 
sinks onto sofa completely exhausted as 
MoruHER enters. MOTHER wears a 
simple dress and a long, motherly 
shawl. She has all the qualities of 
Whistler’s Mother; a sweet, kindly 
spirit who might indeed have done 
justice to Whistler’s Father. She 
clasps her hands in anguish as she 
sees MARY.) 

Moruer: Daughter dear! Isn’t it 
time that you stopped working? 
Mary: My work is never finished, 
Mother! John is due any minute, 
and I haven’t emptied the garbage or 

carried out the ashes! 

Moruer: I’ll do it for you after dinner, 
dear. Heavens, you look tired! 

Mary: Yes, and Mr. Abercrombie is 
coming tonight. 

Moruer: Isn’t he the nice man who 
gives dramatic lessons? 

Mary: Yes, our club is putting on a 
play for the benefit of homeless 
widows. It’s such a worthy cause. 
(Worried) I know that John will be 
frightfully angry. 

Moruer: Husbands don’t understand 
about such things. 

Mary: I don’t think that John under- 
stands about anything. Are the 
children in bed, Mother? 

Moruer: Yes, bless their seven dear, 
little hearts! 

Mary: That’s good. John gets ter- 
ribly upset when he finds them up. 
Moruer: You should freshen up. Put 

on a little rouge and powder. 

Mary: Rouge? Powder? I can’t afford 





such things on the allowance that 
John gives me. 

Moruer: What does he do with his 
money? Why, I’ve often heard him 
say that he only goes bowling once a 
week. 

Mary (Nodding): That’s Tuesday 
night. Monday night it’s the Elks. 
Wednesday night it’s a card game 
with the boys. Thursday night he 
always entertains out-of-town clients. 
And Friday — Friday night he 
works late —with his secretary! 
(Sobs into feather duster) 

MorueEr (Soothing): Come, come dear. 
You mustn’t cry. 

Mary (Soberly): No, I suppose I might 
spot John’s favorite chair. 

MorueEr: He’ll be in a good mood to- 
night. I cooked his favorite dish — 
Russian goulash. 

Mary: John never has a favorite dish. 

One 


He’s terribly unpredictable. 
day he’ll eat Russian goulash, and 
the next day he’ll disown it! 
Moruer: Husbands are always diffi- 
cult, dear. That’s what makes them 
husbands. (Door opens and JOHN 


stomps tn. He is now dressed in a 
loud topcoat, flashy sport coat and 
slacks. JOHN is the extrovert, indeed. 
He flings his hat in one direction and 
it lands precariously on a chair. He 
heaves his topcoat at the clothes tree. 
It misses its mark and it falls to the 
floor. Finally, he wipes his shoes un- 
ceremoniously on the rug.) 

JoHn (Wiping shoes): Got some mud 
on my shoes, Mary. (Gestures) Don’t 
bother with it now. You can clean 
the mess after you’ve given me my 
dinner. (Pauses as he sees MOTHER) 
Mother Trilby! 


Moruer (Sweetly): Dear John! 

Joun: Never mind that “dear” stuff. 
When did you blow into town? 

Moruer: This afternoon. I’m going to 
stay for a — 

JouNn (Quickly): I hope you bought a 
round trip ticket. (Sniffs air) What’s 
that I smell, Mary? Are you burn- 
ing rubber or something? 

Mary: Mother cooked your favorite 
dish. Russian goulash! 

Joun: That slop? Never touch the 
stuff! (Hits stomach with his fist) 

Moruer: John, my goulash is de- 
licious. Why, my dear husband al- 
ways loved my cooking. 

JouNn (Glumly): Maybe that’s why 
you’re a widow now. (MorTHER nods 
sadly and exits.) 

Mary (Rising): You hurt Mother’s 
feelings. 

Joun: Hurt her feelings? Hah! She 
has the hide of a horned rhinoceros! 


Mary: I wish that you’d be nicer to 
Mother. 

Joun: For Pete’s sake, can’t she free- 
load someplace else for a change? 


Mary (Sadly): You don’t love me. If 
it wasn’t for Mother, you wouldn’t 
have me now. 


Joun: Look, don’t remind me. I have 
enough grudge against the old bird as 
it is! (Flops atdining table) Let’s get 
it over with. There’s a good fight on 
TV tonight. I don’t want to miss it. 

Mary: A fight? Gracious, you know 
that Mother frowns on fighting. 

JoHN: With that face of hers, I think 
she frowns on everything. (Bangs on 
table loudly with knife and fork. 
Calls loudly) Bring on the poison, 
Mother Trilby! 





Mary (Joining him at table): What 
kind of a day did you have, dear? 
Joun (Shaking head): Brother, it was 
murder! I worked on the plans for 
the annual office party most of the 
morning. The only time I left my 
desk was for a forty-five-minute 
coffee break. Then I had to enter- 
tain a client for lunch. The Stork 
Club — filet mignon and all that. 
Guess we were there for about three 
hours. Back to the office and the 
boss called me in to see his new golf 
clubs. I barely got away to make 
the 5:05. Yes, it’s been a rough day. 

Mary: You poor dear! 

Joun: You don’t know what it’s like in 
the city, Mary. You're pretty lucky 
to be able to stay in this nice house 
with the children and do nothing. 
(Glances around) What did you do, 
anyway? 

Mary: The usual routine. Scrubbed 
the cellar, washed the clothes, took 
Jerry for his piano lesson, Margaret 
for her flu inoculation, drove three 
children to the barbers, met the kids 
after school, made beds, dusted, 
cleaned, scoured, washed windows. 
Nothing unusual. 

Joun (Unimpressed): Yes, it sounds 
pretty routine, all right. (Shouts) 
Hey, where’s the food? If I have to 
smell it any longer, I won’t be able 
to eat it. (Moruer TRILBY rushes in 
with casserole of Russian goulash.) 

Moruer: Here you are, John dear! 
(JoHN uncovers casserole and scoops 
large portion onto his plate. He 
glances at it distastefully.) 

Joun: Looks like you lost the floor 
mop in it! 

Mary (Quickly): John’s always joking, 
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Mother. (Glances quickly at JouHN. 
He eats ravenously. Moruer is about 
to reach for the casserole, but he 
quickly grabs it and empties another 
large portion onto his plate. He places 
casserole on table.) 

Joun: You know, this stuff isn’t as 
bad as it smells. Guess I’m pretty 
hungry tonight. The way I work, 
I need plenty of food! (He finally 
empties the rest of the casserole onto 
his plate and wolfs it down. He 
pushes away from the table and 
stretches.) What’s the matter with 
you two? You haven’t eaten a 
thing. 

Moruer: We’re not hungry, John dear. 

Mary (Rising): Now, Mother, you go 
right over and watch TV. I'll clean 
up the table. (MoruHER rises from 
table, crosses set and sits in comfort- 
able chair in front of TV set. Mary 
gathers dishes and exits. JOHN rises 
and carries straight-backed chair to 
one beside Motuer’s. He kneels at 
TV set and flips dials. After getting 
his channel, he returns to MOTHER 
and gestures to straight-backed chair.) 

Joun: O.K., Mother. Park it over 
there. (Moruer quickly rises and 
sits in straight-backed chair as JOHN 
flops into easy chair.) You're going 
to love this fight, Mother. Plenty of 
blood and gore! These guys are 
killers! (Morumr grimaces. Nore: 
For the following sequence, an actor 
might recount a prize fight with the aid 
of a microphone. If this is not pos- 
sible, no sound is heard but the effec- 
tiveness of the “TV fight” is created 
through JoHn’s pantomime. JOHN 
sits up alertly as the fight progresses. 
MorueEr’s displeasure is apparent. 





JoHN waves his fist wildly.) Break 
his jaw, killer, break his jaw! (JoHn’s 
excitement finally carries him away. 
He leaves his chair and dances around 
the room, feigning jabs, punches and 
body blows. Several punches barely 
miss Motuer’s head. She ducks 
skillfully.) That’s it, killer! Break it 
off! (MorHer leaves her chair in 
abject terror and stands trembling in 
the corner. Doorbell rings. At the 
sound of the bell, JoHn drops his 
hands as though it is a signal for him 
to return to his corner. He returns 
quickly to reality.) Who’s that? Why 
can’t a guy enjoy the privacy of his 
home for a single night? (Mary 
enters left. She has removed her apron 
and her hair is combed. JOHN stares 
at her in surprise.) Hey, why the 
beauty treatment? Who are you 
expecting? 

Mary: John, I forgot to tell you. 
That’s Mr. Abercrombie. 

Joun: Mr. who? 

Mary: Abercrombie. He’s a dramatic 
coach and he’s going to help us with 
our new play. 

Joun: Are you going to make a fool of 
yourself in one of those things again? 

Mary: It’s for a worthy cause. 

Joun: Yes, I’ll bet. (Pointing) What 
about the fight? 

Mary: Oh, please turn it off. Just for 
tonight, John. (Grumbling, JoHN 
turns off TV set. Mary answers door. 
Mr. ABERCROMBIE enters. We now 
see a timid, paunchy, little man in an 
oversized coat and heavy eyeglasses. 
He removes his coat as greetings with 
Mary are exchanged and his frame is 
thin, scrawny. He talks in a ridicu- 
lous, squeaky voice.) 


ABERCROMBIE: Hello, Mrs. Mistletoe. 

Mary: Mr. Abercrombie! How nice! 
Oh, you haven’t met my husband. 
(Turning) This is John. 

JoHn (Quickly): Quite! (He brushes 
past ABERCROMBIE and crosses his 
arms angrily. ABERCROMBIE takes 
two scripts from pocket and hands one 
to Mary.) 

ABERCROMBIE: Shall we get down to 
business? I—I think that we 
should rehearse the love scene. (He 
stammers bashfully.) 

Joun: That I want to see! (Mary 
opens script, clears throat and begins 
to read.) 

Mary (Dramatically): Oh, Ferdinand, 
you’ve come at last! 

ABERCROMBIE (Reading): Yes, dear 
heart. I escaped the prison guard. 
Joun (70 Moruer): I'll bet he escaped 
his keeper, too! (Mary fumbles with 
her script. JoHn who likes his own 
humor, doubles in laughter and thumps 
Moruer on the back. She is almost 
floored. ABERCROMBIE shifts nerv- 

ously.) 

Mary: John, please. 

JoHN: I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to 
ruin your rehearsal. It’ll probably 
be the best comedy that your club 
ever staged. 

ABERCROMBIE: It isn’t a comedy. 

JoHN: That’s what you think! (Mary 
suddenly dabs at eye.) 

Mary (Rubbing eyes): Oh, dear! 

ABERCROMBIE: What’s the matter, 
Mrs. Mistletoe? 

Mary: There — there’s something in 
my eye. 

ABERCROMBIE: Maybe I can help you. 
(Moves closer and examines Mary’s 
eye. He studies her eye and moves his 





head to the best advantage of the light. 
The amorous love scene as staged 
earlier in the play is now nothing more 
serious than the removal of a foreign 
particle from MAry’s eye.) 

Joun (To Moruer): He’s pretty close. 
What’s that guy doing — practicing 
to be a deep-sea diver? 

Moruer: Don’t be jealous, John dear. 
(Doorbell rings. JOHN answers as 
ABERCROMBIE continues to probe 
Mary’s eye. Miss CHEsTer enters. 
She is a lovely, shapely young lady in 
an attractive dress and silver fox fur 
jacket. Her make-up is heavily ap- 
plied and she swaggers as she walks. 
She smiles at JoHNn and sighs ec- 
statically.) 

Miss CuHEstTeR (Sweetly): Hello, Mr. 
Mistletoe! 


JoHN: Why, Miss Chester! (Rubs 
hands gleefully) How nice you're 


looking! (Sniffs air) And that per- 
fume! 


Miss Cuester: Do you like it? It’s the 
latest from Paris. It’s called Evening 
in (Insert name of school or city where 
play is being produced). 

JoHn: Wonderful! (Mary, forgetting 
the discomfort of her eye, straightens 
and stares in open-mouthed amaze- 
ment at the lovely Miss CHESTER.) 
Mary, I'd like you to meet my secre- 
tary. Miss Chester, this is Mary. 

Miss CuHEsTEeR (Indifferently): Quite! 

Joun (To Mary): I asked Miss Chester 
over to take some important dicta- 
tion. (Glances at Miss CHEsTER) 
Isn’t that right? 

Miss Cuester: Oh, yes! Why, I’d do 
anything for Mr. Mistletoe. He’s 
such a fine man at the office. (Sud- 


denly) Oh, dear! I forgot my pencil 
and notebook. 

JoHN (Waving hand): That’s all right. 
Don’t worry about that. We’ll find 
everything in my — ahem — den! 

Mary: But, John! 

Joun (Turning): Go right ahead with 
your rehearsal. Don’t let us bother 
you. (Offers arm to Miss CHESTER) 
Shall we go? 

Miss Cuester (Hnthusiastically): Oh, 
let’s! (They exit. Mary watches their 
departure with utter dismay. She 
finally runs to the comforting arms of 
MorHer. ABERCROMBIE watches the 
proceedings in bewilderment.) 

Mary (Tearfully): Mother, Mother! 
Did you see John’s secretary? 

MorueEr (Comfortingly): There, there, 
dear. Everything’s going to be all 
right. (Mary sobs as MoTHER pats 
her shoulder.) Men are such beasts! 
(Looks soberly at audience) Bless ’em 
all! (Curtain falls. Momentarily, 
JoHNn and Mary appear before cur- 
tain. ) 

Mary: Now, dear audience, the de- 
fense rests! That is the true picture 
of a night in the lives of the Mistle- 
toes. (Nods emphatically at Joun) 
What do you have to say to that, 
Mr. Mistletoe? (JoHn puts his arm 
around her.) 

Joun: Honey, I think that there’s a 
dear mother-in-law and a Mr. Aber- 
crombie and a Miss Chester in the 
lives of every married couple. That’s 
what makes marriage so interesting. 

Mary (Smiling): I guess you’re right. 
Then you’re not angry about the 
rehearsal? 


Joun: Of course not! (Sheepishly) And 





you’re not mad about Miss Chester 
and everything? 

Mary: Why should I be angry? You 
married me, didn’t you? (JoHN grins 
happily.) 

Joun: That’s what I love about you. 
A sweet, gentle, understanding wife! 

Mary: And that’s what I love about 
you. A kind, forgiving gentlemanly 
husband! 

Joun: I’ve been so_ inconsiderate. 
From now on, I’m going to help you 
around the house. Yes, sir! From 
now on, youre getting out of the 
kitchen every Saturday and Sunday. 
I’m taking over. 

Mary: I’m going to take an active in- 
terest in everything you do at your 
office. I’m going to be a helpmate, 
too! (Hesitatingly) But, darling — 

Joun: Yes, dearest? 

Mary: It won’t be necessary for you 
to take over in the kitchen. Well -— 


you know that there’s always a 
mess. 

JoHn (Quickly): What do you mean — 
mess? 

Mary: Well, things are always getting 
spilled and — oh, John, I wish you 


wouldn’t experiment with those 
awful-tasting menus. 

Joun (Glaring): Is that it? I suppose 
that I don’t have any right in my 
kitchen? (Slaps thigh) Good, old 
John Mistletoe! Pay the bills! Keep 
the wolf away from the door! Stay 


out of the kitchen! Maybe, it’d be 


better if I slept at the Y.M.C.A. and 
merely forwarded you my salary 
every payday. 

Mary: Now, John, I didn’t mean that. 
You don’t have to be so gruff. 

Joun: I know what you said. And 
another *hing —I didn’t like that 
crack about your snooping around 
my office. 

Mary: I didn’t say that I’d snoop. I 
merely wanted to help you. 

Joun (Triumphanily): Hah! What do 
you know about the business world? 
What do you know about — any- 
thing? 

Mary: That’s right! Make me feel 
like an incompetent idiot! You’re a 
beast, John Mistletoe! 

JouHNn (Making wry face): Nag, nag, nag! 

Mary: Mother warned me about men 
like you. 

Joun: Mother? Why don’t you buy 

, her a new broom so that she can fly 
away to some other relative for a 
change? 

Mary: You impossible man! (Begins 
to sob as JoHN ts suddenly mindful of 
the audience. He waves quickly.) 

JoHn: Good night, folks! (Takes 
Mary’s arm and prepares to exit. As 
they depart, the argument continues 
amid phrases such as ‘“‘Overbearing 
beast,” “the greatest mistake I ever 
made,” “selfish woman,”’ etc.) 


THE END 


(Production Notes on page 48) 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


His anp Hers 
Characters: 3 male; 4 female. Norse: Miss 
Chester and Mr. Abercrombie may each be 
played by one or two actors. 


and silver fox cape. She is now a highly 
attractive young woman, In the first scene, 
Mr. Abercrombie is a tall, handsome, 
muscular young man. The second Mr. 


Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern dress. In the first scene 
John wears a rather conservative suit, hat 


Abercrombie is thin, shy, retiring and 
definitely middle-aged. 
Properties: Box of chocolates, dinner plates 


and coat. In the second scene he wears a 
rather flashy suit and coat. In the first 
scene, Mary wears an attractive dress. She 
wears heavy make-up. In the second scene, 
she wears a plain housedress, apron. Her 
face is pale and her hair is disheveled. In 
the first scene, Mrs. Trilby is the domineer- 
ing mother-in-law. She wears a fiery, red 
dress. In the second scene, she is a sweet, 
demure, patient old lady. She wears a 
shawl over her simple dress. The first Miss 
Chester wears a plain business suit, horn- 


and eating utensils, ‘Russian goulash” in 
casserole dish, two scripts, briefcase, feather 
duster and carpet sweeper. 


Setting: The Mistletoe living room. Right 


entrance leads to street; left entrance leads 
to other rooms in house. There are a sofa, 
table and telephone down right. A tele- 
vision set, with screen away from audience, 
and an easy chair are down left. Up center 
is a table set with dinner dishes, eating 
utensils, etc. Three straight chairs are 

ouped around the table. A clothes tree is 


rimmed glasses and flat shoes. The second 


ocated near entrance right. 
Miss Chester wears an abbreviated gown 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Middle Grades 





The Baking Contest 


by Shirley Simon 


Characters 
ESMERELDA GRIFFIN 
GRISELDA GRIFFIN 
PENNY GRIFFIN 
OLD WoMAN 
Prince RicHarp PrircHarD GoorRo- 
MAY 
Ist PAGE 
2ND PAGE 
Ist Lapy 
2npD Lapy 
CouRTIERS 


Time: Long ago. 
Setting: Entrance to courtyard of 


Prince Richard Pritchard Gooromay. 
There is a small pond downstage 
center. There is one tree at the left and 
a large stone or rock in front of tree. 

At Rise: ESMERELDA and GRISELDA 
enter left, each carrying basket cov- 
ered with a white napkin. 

ESMERELDA: Let’s stop here by this 
pond, cousin. We could rest a mo- 
ment. 

GRISELDA: We could also admire our 
lovely selves. (ESMERELDA and 
GRISELDA set baskets down and sit 
beside pond. They preen and stretch.) 

ESMERELDA (Stands): How beautiful 
we are, Cousin Griselda. 

GRISELDA (Also stands): How gorgeous 
we are, Cousin Esmerelda. (Sings to 
tune of ““Clementine’’) 

Esmerelda, Esmerelda. 


Gorgeous creatures that we are — 
Just to find girls 
Half so lovely 

One would have to travel far. 

ESMERELDA (Sings): 

Oh, Griselda. Oh, Griselda. 
Stunning creatures that we be — 
One would have to 
Travel far to 
Find the likes of you and me. 
peat together) 

GRISELDA: One of us will surely win 
the heart of the Prince. (Fanfare ts 
heard off-stage. ist PAGE and 2ND 
PaGE enter from courtyard, followed 
by Courtters and LADIEs.) 

Ist Page (Shouting): Last call! Last 
call! Today is the day of the 
Baking Ball. (Clearly and slowly) 
Prince Richard Pritchard Gooromay 
will choose a bride this very day. 

2ND Paae: He loves pies and tarts and 
cakes. He wants a pretty girl who 
bakes. (Ist PaGE and 2nD PaGE exit 
right, repeating their verses as they go. 
They are followed by Courtiers and 
Lapres) Last call! Last call! 

ESMERELDA: Griselda, we are lost. 
You are fair, and I am (Smirks) 
beautiful, but let’s face it — 

GRISELDA: We’re both terrible cooks. 

ESMERELDA: The pie I have in my 
basket (Peeks in, makes face) is all 
soggy and miserable. 


(Re- 





GRISELDA: My cake (Peeks into her 
basket) is flat and ugly. 

EsMERELDA: If only — if only — 

GRISELDA: We had our looks — 

ESMERELDA: And (Nods head toward 
left) her cooking ability. 

GRISELDA: Cousin Penny is on her way 
here now with her entry for the bak- 
ing contest. She was baking a mince 
pie and a chocolate cake. (Sniffs) 
Oh, yum! I smelled them. Now if 
we had that pie and cake — 

ESMERELDA (Giggles): Griselda! (Whis- 
pers to Grisetpa. They clap hands 
over mouths, nod heads and jump up 
and down. ESMERELDA runs to the 
left and looks down the road.) She’s 
coming! Penny’s coming! (PENNY 
enters left, carrying large basket.) 

PENNY (Sweetly): Good day to you, 
cousins, 

ESMERELDA: Good day to you, cousin. 
(Pokes GriIsevDA) tell her, 
cousin. 

GRISELDA: We thought — (Covers 
mouth with hand to suppress laughter) 
Is that your entry for the baking 
contest, cousin? 

Penny (Pats basket): Here I have my 
chocolate cake and my mince pie. 
EsMERELDA: Give them to us, cousin. 
Whichever one of us is chosen by the 

Prince will reward you. 

GRISELDA: You will be named palace 
cook. 

Penny (Shocked): Oh, no! That 
wouldn’t be honest! Besides, I want 
to enter the contest. 

ESMERELDA: You! The Prince wants a 
pretty bride. Look at her, Griselda! 
(Snaps fingers) Her nose turns up! 

GrisELDA (Pulls PrEnNy’s_ hair): 
Straight hair! 


You 


EsMERELDA: Freckles. Ugh! 

Penny (Backs away): I know I’m no 
raving beauty. 

ESMERELDA: That you’re not indeed. 

Penny (With spirit): Pretty is as 
pretty does, and I do pretty well, 
thank you. Now if you will excuse 
me, cousins, I shall be on my way. 

GRISELDA: Wait! There was someone 
to see you, cousin. He was looking 
for you. He’s waiting down the 
lane, past the willows. 

ESMERELDA: He has a message from 
your papa out at sea. 

GRISELDA: He has one from your dead 
mama, too. 

PENNY: From my — 

JSMERELDA (Shoves GRISELDA 80 hard 
GRISELDA staggers and almost falls): 
She means he once knew your 
mama — before we all came to live 
with our aunt. Here. (Takes basket 
from PENNY) We'll hold your basket, 
cousin. 

Penny (Running to right): Up the 
lane, did you say? Under the wil- 
lows? (Exits right) 

EsMERELDA: You fool! 
overdo it! 

GRISELDA: Oh, come on. She went, 
didn’t she? (Opens the basket) 

ESMERELDA: Here, cousin. We'll put 
her pie in my basket and her cake in 
yours. 

GRISELDA: We'll put our (Makes a 
face) stuff in her basket. (They 
transfer pies and cakes, leave PENNY’S 
basket in front of tree, then pick up 
their own baskets and hide behind 
tree. PENNY enters right.) 

Penny (Disappointed): No one was 
there, cousins. Cousins? (Looks 
around) They must have gone on 


You would 





without me. (Picks up her basket) 
My goodness, this basket is heavy. 
(Looks into basket) These aren’t my 
cake and pie. Where are my choco- 
late cake and my mince pie? Oh, 
dear! What will I do? (Ezits left. 
GRISELDA and ESMERELDA come out 
from behind tree, giggling.) 

GRISELDA: Good work, cousin. Soon 
one of us will be chosen by the 
Prince. When I am chosen by the 
Prince, cousin, I will see that you 
have an important place at the 
palace and many beautiful gowns. 
You may be one of my ladies-in- 
waiting. 

ESMERELDA (Stamps her foot): Oh, no, 
I won’t be your lady-in-waiting, you 
fool! I will be the bride of the Prince. 
(OLD Woman enters right, approaches 
as ESMERELDA speaks, and puts her 
hand on GRISELDA’S arm.) 

GRISELDA (Tosses her head): Don’t be 
ridiculous. I will be his bride. 
(Notices OLD WomMAN) What is it, 
old woman? (Impatiently) What do 
you want? (Shoves OLp WomMAN) 

O_p Woman (Timidly): A bite of food. 
(Points to basket) 

JRISELDA: Oh, no, you don’t! Not a 
bite! Not a sniff! This chocolate 
cake is to be entered in the Prince’s 
baking contest. Prince Richard 
Pritchard Gooromay will choose 
me for his bride. 

ESMERELDA: He will choose me! (OLD 
WoMAN now goes to ESMERELDA and 
puts hand on ESMERELDA’S arm. 
ESMERELDA shoves her so hard that 
Otp Woman staggers and falls.) Get 
away from me, you old nanny- 
granny! This mince pie will win the 
heart of the Prince. 
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Ox_p Woman (From the ground): Please, 
just a taste! 

EsMERELDA: Not a sniff! Not a whiff! 
(ESMERELDA and GRISELDA start to 
leave. ) 

Otp Woman (Stands up): Wait! 
(ESMERELDA and GRISELDA turn, 
startled. OLD WoMAN points finger at 
them.) You are mean and selfish and 
miserable. 

EsMERELDA (Pulling GRIsELDA with 
her): Come along, cousin. She is 
mad! Baa, you old granny-nanny! 
(ESMERELDA and GRISELDA exit into 
courtyard.) 

Otp Woman: Granny-nanny, am I? 
(Several Lapres enter left, carrying 
baskets.) A bite to eat, kind ladies? 
(Lapres shake their heads.) 

ist Lapy: Oh, no. We’re in a hurry. 
We must get to the palace. 

Otp Woman: All of you? You’re all 
entering the baking contest? 

2npD Lapy: Yes, of course. The Prince 
will be ready to choose his bride in 
a little while. 

lst Lapy: Just as soon as he has tasted 
all the entries. 

Otp Woman: Oh, dear. 
won’t get indigestion. 
2np Lavy: Not Prince Richard. He 

loves to eat. 

Oup Woman: All the same, he is sub- 
ject to indigestion from foods im- 
properly cooked. 

lst Lapy: How do you know? 

Otp Woman (Quickly): I’ve heard tell. 
(Mournfully) A bite to eat, a bite to 
eat. (Laprms exit into courtyard, 
ignoring OLD WoMAN. PENNY enters 
left, carrying basket.) 

Penny: Good day to you, old woman. 
(Sits down on stone) I’m so tired. I 


I hope he 





baked all morning. I made a choco- 
late cake and a mince pie. (Sighs) 
They disappeared right after my 
cousins — (Thoughtfully) I do be- 
lieve — Well, never mind. 

Otp Woman: A chocolate cake and a 
mince pie, you say. What have you 
here? (Points to basket) 

Penny: Currant buns. I had some all 
ready to bake for dinner, and I 
popped them into the oven. I 
couldn’t give them the time and 
trouble I took with the chocolate 
cake and the mince pie, but they are 
good. Everything I bake is good. 
(Puts hand into her pocket) I have 
here the recipes from my dear dead 
mama. 

O_p Woman (Puts hand on PENNY’s 
arm): May I have a bite to eat, 
child? I’m so tired and hungry. 

Penny (Full of concern): You poor 
dear. (Gets up) Come sit on this 
stone. (Offers basket) Help yourself. 
Eat as much as you like. 

Otp Woman: Thank you, child. (Takes 
a bun) Wouldn’t you, too, want to 
be the bride of Prince Richard 
Pritchard Gooromay? 

Penny: I was hoping, although I 
know I’m no beauty. 

O_p Woman: Pretty will be as pretty 
may do. 

Penny (Brightens): That’s what my 
mama used to say. It is better that 
you should not be hungry than that 
I should have buns for the contest. 

O_p Woman (Eats another bun): Never 
lose hope, child. (Kats another bun. 
Penny reaches hopefully for the 
basket. Oud WoMAN snatches it and 
runs into the courtyard. PENNY is left 
standing alone. She covers her face 


with her hands and sits down on stone. 
Fanfare is heard off-stage. 1st PAGE 
and 2ND PaGE march out through 
courtyard entrance, blowing trumpets. 
They are followed by Lapigs, CourRTI- 
ERS, Prince RIcHARD PRITCHARD 
GooroMay, GRISELDA, ESMERELDA, 
and, finally, OLD WoMAN.) 

Ist Pace: Hear ye! Hear ye! Har-ken! 
Prince Richard Pritchard Gooromay 
will choose a bride right away. 


Otp Woman (Runs to Prince RicHarp, 
puts hand on his arm): Wait! Wait, 
my child. Before you decide, taste 
these. (Holds out Penny’s basket) 
They were baked by this lovely girl. 
(Indicates PENNY) 


Prince Ricwarp (Tastes bun): Yum! 
(Tastes another) Oh, dear. 


Oup Woman: What is wrong? Are they 
not delicious? 


Prince Ricuarp: Granny! Darling 
Granny! They are indeed delicious. 
You have made things even more 
difficult for me. I was just about to 
choose between the chocolate cake 
of this lady (Holds up basket, indi- 
cates GRISELDA, who simpers and 
bows low) and the juicy mince pie of 
this lady. (Indicates ESMERELDA, 
who does likewise. PENNY goes over 
to look into their baskets.) Now that 
I’ve tasted these currant buns — 
I’m completely confused. 


O_p Woman: No need to be confused, 
dear Richard. 

Prnny: That’s my chocolate cake, and 
that’s my mince pie. (Points to 
ESMERELDA and GRISELDA) You 
took my basket, cousins. You en- 
tered my cake and my pie in the 
contest. 





Otp Woman (70 Prince RIcHARD): 
See what I mean? 

ESMERELDA and GRISELDA (Together): 
We did not! 

ESMERELDA: Anyway, you can’t prove 
it. 

Otp Woman (Siyly): If they baked 
that cake and that pie, surely they 
can give you the (Shouts) recipes! 

Prince Ricnuarp: Yes, that’s it. The 
recipes will prove who baked the 
pie and cake. What are the recipes? 

GRIsELDA: The recipes! Er — er — I 
took three bags of flour (LapIEs 
gasp.) and I added — er — I added 
chocolate (Pleased with herself) Yes, 
that’s it. I added chocolate — it is 
a chocolate cake — and I added — 
(Quickly) pumice and anise and 
granice. 

Prince RicHarp: Granice? 
granice? 


What’s 


GRISELDA: It’s like granite, but it’s 
ground. (PRINCE RIcHARD makes a 


face.) 


ESMERELDA: My recipe for mince pie, 
your Highness, is — Well, you buy 
a pound of minces at the market and 
you mince them. And you add — 
er — you add — (Quickly) spice 
twice and nice mice, and you mince 
them. 

Prince Ricuarp: Ugh! It is obvious 
that these ladies have never baked 
anything! 

Penny: Here are the recipes, your 
Highness. (Reaches into pocket and 
hands recipes to PRiNcE RicHARD) 

Prince Ricuarp (Reads): Yes. Yes. 
This is the girl. What is your name, 
girl? 

Penny: I am Penny, your Highness. 
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Prince RicuarpD: You are a fine cook, 
Penny, an accomplished girl. 

O_p Woman: She is as sweet as she is 
accomplished, grandson. 

Prince Ricwarp: Granny, I almost 
made a terrible mistake. Why did 
you not use your magic to stop me? 

O_p Woman: Didn’t need to, grand- 
son. The truth is better than the 
best magic. Better have these two 
(Indicates GRISELDA and ESME- 
RELDA) sent to the palace kitchen 
until they at least learn to make 
buns for breakfast. 

Prince Ricuarp: Good idea. 

Otp Woman: And learn not to be so 
bad-tempered and selfish. 

GRISELDA (Stomps her foot): Who says 
we are bad-tempered, you old crone? 
(Shakes her fist, screams) We are 
ladies! 

ESMERELDA (Shakes GRISELDA) : Quiet, 
you idiot! That’s his granny! His 
real granny! (ESMERELDA and 
GRISELDA begin to fight, shove each 
other, pull hair, tussle. They are 
stopped by Ist Page and 2ND PAGE 
who hold them, arms behind back. 
ESMERELDA and GRISELDA continue 
to struggle and kick.) 

O_p Woman (Sweetly): Pretty will be 
as pretty may do. Congratulations, 
grandson. You will be happy with 
Penny. 

Prince Ricuarp: I know it. 
bun) Yum! What a cook! 

ESMERELDA (Breaking free from Ist 
PaGeE): She’s not pretty, your High- 
ness. 

GRISELDA: She has freckles. 

EsMERELDA: And straight hair! 

Prince Ricuarp: Freckles are fetch- 
ing, and I like straight hair. (Eats a 


(Eats a 
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bun) And I love to eat. Penny will be 
my wife. (Sings to tune of “Au Clair 
de la Lune” as he holds PENNY’s 
hand) 
I think freckles fetching. 

Penny is so sweet. 
She will be my bride and 

Fix good things to eat. 
She will be my princess; 

She will be my wife. 
She will fix me goodies 

Each day of my life. 
(Prince RicHarp, Penny and OLp 
Woman join hands and dance, circle 
to the right and then to the left. 1st 
Pace and 2np Pace drag off EsME- 
RELDA and GRISELDA.) 

Au (Singing together): 

He thinks freckles fetching 

Penny is so sweet. 
She will be his bride and 

Fix good things to eat. 
She will be his princess; 

She will be his wife. 
She will fix him goodies 

Each day of his life. (Curtain) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Baxina ContTEsT 


Characters: 3 male; 6 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The ple of the court and 
Esmerelda and Griselda are dressed in 
finery. Penny and Old Woman are in poor 
clothes. 

Properties: Three baskets, pie, cakes, buns, 
trumpets, and recipes. 

Setting: The entrance to the courtyard of the 
palace. There is a small pond downstage 
center. A brick wall goes across the stage, 
about two-thirds of the way back. There is 
an opening at center, through which char- 
acters enter and leave the palace courtyard. 
There is one tree at the left and a large 
stone or rock in front of tree. 

Lighting: No special effects. 








Mystery at Knob Creek Farm 


by Helen Loutse Miller 


Characters 
Au, from Alabama 
Canby, from Kansas 
Cat, from California 
Tex, from Texas 
FLORENCE, from Florida 
MINNIE, from Minnesota 
Mircu, from Michigan 
Penny, from Pennsylvania 
Mary, from Maryland 
VERNON, from Vermont 
A Boy rrom KENTUCKY 

Setrine: A picnic grove on Knob Creek 
Farm, Kentucky. 

At Ruse: The boys and girls from the 
Travelvue Sightseeing Bus are seated 
around a picnic table, holding cameras, 
maps, Lincoln souvenirs, sandwiches, 
ete. 

Au: Boy, oh boy! I never saw so 
many different license plates in my 
life! All those cars in the Knob 
Creek Farm parking lot! People are 
here from every state in the Union. 

Canby: There were even more parked 
at Hodgenville. 

FLORENCE: I was lucky enough to go 
down to Rock Spring when there 
wasn’t another soul there. It was 
so quiet and peaceful. I could just 
imagine how Nancy Hanks Lincoln 
took her baby down there on a hot 
summer afternoon to sit by that 
lovely, cool spring. 

Minntre: I’ll bet she didn’t have much 
time for resting. Pioneer women had 
too much work to do. 


Ca: How could there have been so 
much housework with just that tiny 
one-room cabin? 

Penny: That shows how much you 
know about it. There was all the 
cooking and washing to do and they 
weren’t able to buy a single thing 
at a store. 

FLorEeNcE: And then, there was the 
sewing, to say nothing of the spin- 
ning, and weaving, and looking after 
the children. 

Mrrcu: I liked the birthplace the best. 
It was wonderful to see that little 
log cabin enclosed in a marble 
temple. 

Mary: I felt almost as if I were in 
church. 

VERNON: That’s the way you’re sup- 
posed to feel when you visit a real 
historic shrine. 

Tex: I don’t feel that way here at 
Knob Creek Farm. 

Au: Neither do I. But somehow, I 
feel more Lincolnish here than I did 
at Hodgenville. 


Mary: That’s a funny thing to say. 


What do you 
Lincolnish? 
Au: Oh, I don’t know exactly. Lincoln 
seems more real here. After all, he 
was only three years old when his 
parents left Rock Creek. He was 
little more than a baby. He lived 
here until he was seven, and I can 
just imagine him roaming through 


mean by feeling 





these woods and doing the chores 
on this farm. 

Cau: What did you buy at the souvenir 
shop? I got some colored slides to 
show on our projector. 

FLORENCE: I got some more post- 
cards. It seems the more I send, the 
more names I remember. 

Canpvy: I didn’t buy anything. I’m 
tired of souvenir shops. They’re all 
the same. 

Penny: It was a wonderful idea for the 
tour director to arrange this picnic 
for us. The grownups will be down 
in that shop for ages. 

Mircu: If it’s a picnic, when do we 
eat? I’m starved. 

FLorRENcE: You boys are always 
starved. All you do is eat. 

Tex: Just the same, I’ll bet you’ll put 
away your share of sandwiches when 
you get started. 

Au: Yes, there’s no such thing as a 
girl with a delicate appetite these 
days. (CHILDREN busy themselves ar- 
ranging picnic plates, etc. While this 
is going on, Mary rises from the 
table and goes through a mysterious 
performance at one side of stage. She 
presses one hand against her forehead, 
and, with eyes closed, walks eight or 
ten steps around in a circle, then turns 
and reverses her course.) 

Penny: Don’t pour the lemonade 
now! It will get too warm. 

VERNON: Where are the cheese sand- 
wiches? 

Minnie (As Cat reaches for the potato 
chips): Keep out of those potato 
chips till we have the lunch 
unpacked, 

Canpy: Tex, see if you can open these 
pickles, please. The lid’s too tight. 
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Tex: I never saw a girl yet who could 
open a pickle jar. 

Au (Noticing Mary’s ritual): Hey, 
Mary, what in the world are you 
doing? You'll get dizzy! 

Mary (Continuing): Don’t bother me. 
I’m concentrating. (AU stop their 
work and watch Mary.) 

Tex: What is this? Some sort of 
hocus-pocus? 

Mrrcu: What are you trying to do, 
anyhow? 

Mary (Stopping in disgust): Oh, dear! 
Now you've spoiled it! I wasn’t 
supposed to talk till I had been 
around seven times! 

FLORENCE: Are you trying to work 
some sort of magic? 

Mary (Joining the others): I know 
you'll laugh. It’s something I 
bought at the souvenir shop. 

Au: What? What is it? 

Mary (Opening her hand and showing 
the others a small stone): It’s a wish- 
ing stone. 

Tex: A what? 

Mary: A wishing stone. 

Canpy: I didn’t see anything like this 
at the shop. 

Mary: I didn’t exactly get it at the 
shop. I bought it from an old 
woman outside. 

Au (Examining it): Looks like an 
ordinary piece of rock to me. 

Penny: It’s an odd color — sort of 
greenish. 

VERNON: What’s it supposed to do? 

Mary: It’s supposed to make your wish 
come true. (All laugh.) 

Cau: Don’t tell me you paid real money 
for that thing! 

Mary: I paid a quarter for it! 

Minnie: Oh, Mary! You didn’t! Why, 





that’s just throwing your money 
away. 

Mary: I don’t care. I wanted to see 
if it would work. 

Mircu: Well, now you know! It’s a 
fake. You’ve been had. Now, what 
do you say we eat? 

Penny: What did you wish, Mary? 

Mary: I’m not going to tell. Wishes 
never come true unless you keep 
them a secret. (As the children talk, 
a Boy enters from the woods. He 
wears a coonskin cap and a long 
hunting shirt. His feet are bare. He 
carries a wooden pail.) 

Canpy: Come on, forget about wishing 
stones and have a sandwich. We’re 
all hungry. 

Mrrcu (Spotting Boy): Hello, stranger. 
Where did you come from? 

Boy: From back yonder in the woods, 
back of Muldraugh’s Hill. 

Au: Won’t you have some lunch? 

Boy: No, thank you kindly, I’m not 
hungry. I’ve been eatin’ blueberries 
all mornin’. 

Penny: Blueberries? 
around here? 

Boy: Sure. The woods are full of blue- 
berries and wild currants. Lots of 
wild grapes, too, and crab apples. 

FLORENCE: You must live around here 
to know so much about the woods. 
Do you go to school? 

Boy: Sometimes. 

Penny: Sometimes! You don’t sound 
like a very regular pupil. Where is 
your school? 

Boy: ’Bout two miles from here. It’s 
not much of a school, but Mr. Caleb 
Hazel is a mighty fine teacher. 
Never saw you folks hereabouts. Did 
you come from far? 


Do they grow 
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Au: We sure did, boy. I came all the 
way from Alabama. Cal here is from 
California, Minnie’s from Minne- 
sota, Mitch is from Michigan. Fact 
is — we’re all from different states. 

Boy (Puzzled): Different states? Aren’t 
you from the United States? 

FLORENCE: Of course, we’re from the 
United States. I’m from Florida. 

Boy: But those names. I never heard 
of such names. 

Penny: Surely you’ve heard of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mary: And Maryland? 

Boy: Yes. I recollect those names, 
but folks round Knob Crick never 
talk of those other places. 

Tex: Well, here. Take a look at this 
map. You can see Texas right away. 
(Children group around map.) 

Canpy: Here’s Kansas. That’s my 
state. 

VERNON: Up here’s mine — The Green 
Mountain State, we call it, but Ver- 
mont is what it says on the map. 

Boy: Where’s Kaintuck? 

Au (Pointing): Right here — south of 
Indiana. 

Boy: Indiany? My folks are moving 
to Indiany right soon. Pappy says 
he can get a lot of rich land for 
two dollars an acre. 

Canpy: It’s exciting to move. When 
we moved from Nebraska to Kansas, 
we packed most of our things in the 
station wagon. It was like going on 
a big vacation. 

Boy: Station wagon? 


Canpy: Yes. What kind of car do 
you have? 

Boy: I don’t rightly understand you. 
Pappy aims to take all our house- 





hold goods by flatboat down the 
Ohio River. 

Canpy: That should be fun. I’ve never 
been on a river boat. 

Penny (Brushing at mosquitoes): I 
don’t believe this was a very good 
place for our picnic — too many 
bugs. 

Boy: Skeeters are bad this time o’ 
year for sure. Going to rain to- 
morrow, that’s one reason they’re so 
pesky. 

Au: The radio says it’s going to be clear 
tomorrow. 

Boy: Radio? What’s that? 

MINNIE: Dear me! You really must 


live in the backwoods if you don’t 
know what a radio is. We always get 
our weather reports on the radio. 

Boy: Last night our roosters were 
crowin’ like all possessed when they 
went to roost. That’s always a sure 
sign of rain. 


Au: That’s a new one. I never heard 


that before. 

Boy: Folks set great store by weather 
signs in these parts. Farmers have 
to know about the rain so they can 
drop their seeds at the right time 
and gather their crops. 

Cau: That’s one thing we don’t have 
to worry about in California. The 
weather takes care of itself. 

Boy: California — that’s a right smart 
word. I like the feel of it when I 
say it. 

Cau: California’s a right smart state, 
too, if anybody should ask you, my 
friend. 

Mircu: Aw, you and Tex are always 
bragging about California and Texas. 
You should really come to Michigan 
if you want to see something. 
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Boy: Michigan. That’s another word 
it pleasures me to say. I like words 
— big words that sort of fill up your 
mouth and roll off your tongue 
smooth and easy-like. Independent 

— now there’s a word I like to say. 

Penny: Now where did a little boy like 
you hear a big word like that? 

Boy: Fourth o’ July I heard it for the 
first time. Pappy came out the cabin 
door in the morning and shot off his 
long rifle right up in the sky. Like 
to scared the daylights out o’ Mam- 
my and Sairy. 

VERNON: What was he trying to do? 
Make his own fireworks? 

Boy: He said that’s what everybody 
does on Fourth o’ July, because 
that’s the day the United States first 
called itself a free and independent 
nation. ‘Free and independent na- 
tion.” I like the sound o’ those 
words, too. Sound mighty important- 
like. 

FLORENCE: What in the world do you 
find to do around here? There 
aren’t any movies or anything, and 
I don’t see any television aerials. 

Boy: Movies? ‘Television aerials? 
My! My! What @ lot o’ words there 
are. I have an idea not even Doc 
Graham or Zachariah Riney ever 
heard words the likes of those. 

At: Do you read a lot? 

Boy: I read all I can, but books are 
scarce here in the wilderness. We 
are mostly poor folks without much 
learnin’. Mammy’s got a big Bible 
she reads to Sairy and me. It’s got 
pages and pages with more words 
than you ever heard of. Sometime 
I aim to read ’em all. 

Minnie: Well, what do you do when 





you’re not working or going to 
school? 

Mary: She means what do you do to 
have fun? 

Boy: Fun? (Laughing) I’m always 
havin’ fun, at least it seems that way. 
Over the top of Muldraugh’s Hill 
there’s a pretty good swimmin’ hole, 
and there are all sorts of things to do 
in the woods — trees to climb, cricks 
to wade, places to look for nuts and 
wild honey. Yes, I reckon I have 
a good bit of fun. 

Mrircu: What about fellows to play 
with? Do any other boys live near 
you? 

Boy: Austin Gollaher. He’s always 
ready to go swimmin’, or fishin’, or 
huntin’. Yesterday he played a trick 
on me, he did! 


VeRNON: What did he do? 
Boy (Taking off cap): See this cap? 


Well, I shinnied up a pawpaw tree, 
and dropped a big ripe pawpaw into 
his cap. Trouble was, Austin out- 


smarted me. He switched caps, so 
I had to clean the mess out of my 
own cap. That Austin! He’s a 
foxy one, he is! 

VERNON (Examining cap): Well, it 
doesn’t look any the worse for wear. 
This is a neat cap. Did you buy it 
at the souvenir shop? 

Boy: Buy it? Nope. Mammy made 
it last time Pappy shot a coon. My 
old one was plumb wore out. 

FLorRENcE: You really lead an ex- 
citing life. It makes ours seem dull 
— just going to school and coming 
home and going to school again, 
except, of course, during vacation. 

Penny: What are you going to do when 
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you grow up? Stay here and be a 
farmer? 

Boy: I don’t rightly know, for certain. 
Sometimes I get a funny feelin’. 
Sometimes at night I get a-wonderin’ 
and a-dreamin’, and then I get lone- 
some-like and scared. ’Pears to me 
as if growin’ up isn’t so easy. I 
think I’d rather just stay here and 
do the farm chores, but Mammy 
says when my feet get further away 
from my head, I’ll feel different. I 
hope she’s right. (A loud blast of an 
automobile horn is heard off-stage.) 

Canpy: That’s the bus driver blowing 
for us. We'll have to fly. 

Mrrcu: Give me another sandwich be- 
fore you shut the picnic basket. 
(Grabs sandwich as others pile things 
in the basket.) 

Au: Be sure you get everything. Don’t 
leave anything behind or the bus 
driver will be mad. (Another blast 
from the bus. There is a scramble as 
children run off-stage yelling, ““We’re 
coming! We’re coming!”’ In the rush, 
Mary picks up a camera, PENNY 
gets out her autograph book.) 

PENNY: Wait a minute. (70 Boy) 
Would you sign my autograph book? 

Boy: Your what? 

Penny: Just put your name right here. 
(Handing Boy a pen and book) 

Boy: I don’t aim to spoil your book. 
I can’t write so good, you under- 
stand, but I can spell out my name 
for you if you like. (Signs name in 
book) 

Penny: Thank you. (She turns to put 
book in her handbag.) 

Mary (Aiming camera): Now let me 
take your picture. (As Mary sights 
through camera, Boy moves out of her 





range and off-stage.) Stand still. I 
can’t get you in focus. Hey, where 
are you? (Looking up from camera) 
Why, that’s funny! 

Penny (Turning around): 
funny? 

Mary: The boy! He’s gone! I couldn’t 
focus him in my range-finder at all. 
Nothing but a shadow. 

Penny: Maybe you scared him off with 
that camera. He certainly was the 
shy type. Maybe he’s never seen a 
camera. 

Mary: Penny! Do you suppose? 

Penny: Do I suppose what? 

Mary: Penny! It’s true! It’s true! 
Oh, dear! Now I’ve lost it! (Drops 
to her knees and begins to search on 
the ground.) 

Penny: What’s come over you, Mary? 
What have you lost? 

Mary: My stone! My precious wish- 


What’s 


ing stone! I must have dropped it. 
Penny: Well, don’t waste time hunt- 


ing for that old thing! It was no 
good, anyway. 

Mary: It was, Penny. 
wishing stone. 

Penny: It was no such thing! We'll 
be late for the bus, hunting for it. 
It was just a stone like any other 
stone. 

Mary: It wasn’t just like any other 
stone. It really made my wish come 
true. 

Penny: What? 

Mary: It really did, Penny, honestly 
and truly. You see — I wished that 
I could really see Abe Lincoln as he 
actually was, when he was a little 
boy and lived here on Knob Creek 
Farm. 

Penny: How did your wish come true? 


It was a real 


Mary: That boy, Penny. He was no 
ordinary boy. Think how he was 
dressed and how he talked. 

Penny: He talked just like any other 
backwoods country boy who had 
never been out of these hills. 

Mary: But he had never heard of 
Michigan or California or Texas. 
Don’t you understand why? 

Penny: Because he hadn’t been to 
school long enough. 

Mary: No, because those places 
weren't even states when Lincoln 
was a boy. 

Penny: You don’t mean to stand there 
and tell me you honestly think that 
boy we were talking to was Abe 
Lincoln? 

Mary: That’s what I think, Penny. 
That’s what I honestly think. 

Penny: Then you’re crazy. You're 
absolutely crazy. 

Mary: No, I’m not. Didn’t you notice 
something strange about him? Some- 
thing — well, sort of different? 

Penny: Of course, he was different. 
He would naturally be different from 
the boys we know. 

Mary: But this was a different dif- 
ference, Penny. I — I just can’t 
explain it, but somehow I know. 
Let me see that book. Your auto- 
graph book. What did he write? 

Penny (Opening book): There! There’s 
the page. 

Mary: And look! Look what he wrote! 
A. L-I-N-K-H-O-R-N. 

Penny: That goes to show you he’s 
some sort of joker. Anybody knows 
that’s not the way to spell Lincoln. 

Mary: But I read somewhere that lots 
of people spelled it that way years 
ago. 





Tex (Running on-stage): Come on, you 
two! You’re holding us up. 

Penny: Mary’s poking around looking 
for that stone of hers. She insists it’s 
magic. She actually believes that 
boy from the backwoods was young 
Abe Lincoln! Did you ever hear any- 
thing so crazy in your life? 

Tex: Well, it could be! After all, these 
trips are supposed to make history 
come alive! 

Penny: Now don’t tell me you agree 
with her! You don’t really think he 
was Abe Lincoln, do you? 

Tex: It doesn’t matter what I think. 
Get a move on! It will be something 
to argue about on the bus. (Trex 
seizes PENNY’S arm and propels her 
across the stage. Mary follows. When 
she reaches center stage, she turns, and 
speaks her last line to the audience.) 

Mary: And it will be something for 
you to argue about, too! Do you 
think we saw the real Abe Lincoln, 
or just a little shirt-tail boy from 
the hills? (Curtain) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Mystery at Knos CrEEK Farm 


Characters: 6 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, ae dress for all 
characters except the Boy from Kentucky, 
who wears a coonskin cap, a long rough 
brown hunting shirt, and no shoes. 

Properties: Picnic basket, sandwiches, pickle 
jar, potato chips, lemonade, maps, cameras 

coln souvenirs, small stone, pen and 
autograph book, wooden bucket. 

Setting: A picnic grove on Knob Hill Farm 
Kentucky. There are a picnic table an 
benches near center stage, strewn with 
picnic equipment, cameras, maps, and a 
general assortment of Lincoln souvenirs. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Sound: Automobile horn. 
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Gold Medal Plays 
for Holidays 


by Heien Louise MILLER 


Thirty lively dramas for important 
holidays and special occasions ean 
out the year. e plays are simple for 
young players to produce, will enter- 
tain their audiences, and give extra 
meaning to classroom aA assembly 
programs. 


Lower and Middle Grades 432 pgs. ; $4.75 


Radio Plays from 
Shakespeare 


by Lewy OLFSON 


The we suspense ane ase ae 

age of Shakespeare’s plays have been 
aithfully retained in these half-hour 
radio adaptations of ten famous 
comedies and tragedies: A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, The Taming of the 
Shrew, Much Ado About Nothing, As 


You Like It, The Tempest, Romeo and 
Hamlet, King 


Juliet, Julius Caesar, 
Lear, and Macbeth. 


Junior and Senior High 193 pgs.; $3.75 


A Treasury of 
Christmas Plays 


edited by Sytv1a KAMERMAN 


The 40 traditional and modern one- 
act plays in this collection convey ef- 
fectively the oro and meaning of 
Christmas. Included are contemporary 
comedies, dramatizations of the Christ- 
mas Story, plays with musical back- 
grounds, etc. 


Lower Grades through Senior High 
509 pgs.; $5.00 


(Standard Clothbound Editions) 
PLAYS, Inc. 


Publishers 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


























RECENT 
BOOKS 


A 


Round-the-Year Plays 

for Children 

by ALIcE VERY 

Included royalty-free short 
plays for all important holidays and 
festive occasions, adaptations of folk 
tales and legends, nature plays, and 
special dramatizations for the four 
seasons of the year. Lively plots, easy 


are 35 


to produce. 
Lower and Middle Grades 279 ngs., $3.50 


Bive-Ribbon Plays 

for Graduation 

edited by Sytvia E. KAMERMAN 
A collection of one-act, royalty-free 
plays suitable for commencement pro- 
grams. This book contains an ex- 
citing variety of dramatic material to 
highlight graduation and promotion 
exercises. 


Junior and Senior High 203 pgs., $3.50 


Four-Star Plays for Boys 
edited by A. S. Burack 


These 15 one-act, royalty-free plays 
for all-boy casts offer a wide range of 
settings (Sherwood Forest, a modern 
newspaper office, a circus, etc.) and a 
variety of characters (cowboys, clowns, 
pirates, space men, and American teen- 
agers). Easy to produce. 
Lower Grades through Senior High 

237 pages, $3.50 


(Standard Clothbound Books } 
PLAYS, Inc. 


Publishers 
— Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


My Parrior MorHEer 
(Play on pages 21-34) 


Characters: 16 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: The women wear appropriate dress 
for the times. Lt. D , the Sergeant 
and the Scout wear ragged uniforms. The 
Scout’s feet are wrapped in cloths. Col. 
Craig’s uniform is in Geeier condition. The 
British uniforms look new and in good con- 
dition. The civilian men wear heavy shirts, 
short breeches and long stockings. 


Properties: Four or five small straight chairs, 
large sheet of paper on which is outlined a 
full-size paned window, sewing basket con- 
taining sewing equipment, sewing box, 
pao knife, guns, small hall table, one 
arger table, muslin flour sack, a few sheets 
of paper, a map, a small box containing a 
few spills, two brass candlesticks with 
candles. 


Setting: If possible, a backdrop picturing a 
country scene of woods, where indicated. If 
this is not ible, the stagehands might 
bring in a oer: trees, shrubs, etc. A thin 
partition for Scene 2. 


Lighting: Scene 2, left side of the stage is lit 
while the right side is dark, as indicated. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Sparrow Famity 
(Play on pages 83-86) 


Characters: 5 male; 5 female; several male or 
female. 


Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: All the bird characters wear 
feathery costumes in appropriate colors 
with wings attached to their arms so they 
can flap them. Mrs. Squirrel wears a gray 
furry costume with a big bushy tail. For a 
simpler production, each character may 
wear a sign with his name on it. 


Properties: None needed. 


Setting: A back yard covered with snow. 
There are trees and shrubs. Upstage is a 
board fence. Behind the fence, not visible 
to the audience, is a platform about three 
or four feet wide and level with the top of 
the fence. There are entrances at left and 
right. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


ZY) Sound:iIf possible, a window opening off-stage. 





The Dreadful Dragon 


by Margaret Wylie Brydon and Esther Ziegler 


Characters 
NARRATOR 
Property MAN 
MOorTHER 
Cuan, elder son 
Li WAN, second son 
Wi1Low, elder daughter 
Poppy, second daughter 
Tao, Chang’s friend 
Empress Su H’sat, a little girl 
Moone.ow, Goddess of Night 
Precious JADE, Goddess of Earth 
SILvER Cioup, Goddess of Sky 
RaDIANT PEARL, Goddess of Sea 
Prince Lin, a little boy 
STEWARD 
RETINUE OF EMPRESS 
VILLAGERS 
SertinG: The stage is bare except for a 
red paper-covered screen up center 
upon which has been painted the figure 
of a kitchen stove grandfather or some 
other household god. 
At Rise: The NARRATOR enters, goes to 
center stage, and bows to audience. 
NARRATOR: Most honourable ones, this 
lowly person appears before you to 
welcome you to our humble play. 
With your gracious permission, I in- 
troduce to you a Chinese fairyland 
of long ago. Be so kind as to follow 
our Chinese custom and imagine 
before you the miserable home of 
Chang, the elder son of a widowed 
mother, while our esteemed property 
man sets up our stage. (PROPERTY 


stools and a small black box represent- 
ing a charcoal stove. Ignoring the 
audience, he places one stool down 
right of center, the other down left of 
center, and the box directly wp center 
stage in front of the screen. Then he 
nonchalantly strolls off in the direction 
from which he came.) Since our prop- 
erty man is completely invisible to 
your celestial sight, I hasten to as- 
sure you that he bumps his head in 
the dust ten thousand times in your 
august presence. (PrRoperTY MAN 
re-enters during the preceding line 
carrying a kettle and a basket. He 
glances at the NaRRatoR tindtffer- 
ently and then places the kettle on the 
stove and the basket on the floor stage 
left of the stove, after which he walks 
off right again, scratching his back as 
he goes.) Our hero, Chang, his 
mother, his two sisters, and his little 
brother are all very unhappy for 
reasons you will soon learn. Ah me! 
They come! Forgive me if I with- 
draw my feet with unseemly haste 
from your honored presence, but it 
would be most improper for this 
worthless servant to intrude upon 
such depths of misery as I see ap- 
proaching. (Narrator bows and 
hurries out right. Moruer, CHANG, 
Li Wan, WILLow, and Poppy enter 
in single file, bow in turn as they reach 
center stage, and then take their places. 
All look most unhappy.) 


MAN enters from right carrying two 
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Li Wan (Tilting empty kettle to look for 





rice, and turning away disgusted): 
Venerable Mother, I’m hungry. Isn’t 
there anything in this house to eat? 

Mortuer (Dropping sewing in despair): 
No, not even a bit of rice. Oh, my 
children, how am I to feed you? 

Cuane (J'urning to Moruer): Never 
mind, my mother, I am the man of 
the house. I will find a way. 

WitLtow (Pausing in her sewing): If 
only our honourable father had not 
been taken to his ancestors! 

Moruer (Resuming her work): Aye, he 
would take care of the family he 
loved so much. How it must grieve 
him to see us unhappy. 

Poppy: If only I could eat, I would not 
be so unhappy. 

Moruer (Reprovingly): We should not 
despair. Think of our little Empress, 
searching the world for her playmate 
Prince who disappeared in the year 
of the Kia-Yin. (Courageously) 


Come, let us hurry with this coat for 


the Merchant Wong. 
us a few coins. 

Li Wan (Disgustedly): We will starve 
to death before that time. (Going left 
to Moruer, and gesturing toward 
coat) Why, the padding is not yet in. 

Poppy: Why can’t I go out and get 
work — real work — not all this 
sewing? 

CHANG (Rising determinedly): You are 
only a girl child. I will go out in the 
village and see if I can get work. 

Li Wan (Going to Coane. Eagerly): I 
can work, too. 

Moruer: No, Second Son, you are too 
young. 

Li Wan (Turning to her): I’m not too 
young, Honourable Mother. I’m 
almost seven years old! 


He will give 
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Moruer: Aye, a great age! 

WitLtow (Teasingly): You’re just a 
baby. 

Li Wan: I am not! I could fight the 
Dreadful Dragon himself! (Drawing 
an imaginary sword) 

Moruer (Jn alarm): Hush, Li Wan, 
you mustn’t mention the dragon. It 
is bad luck. 

Li Wan: It would be bad luck for him 
if I should meet him. 

Cuana (Bowing to Moruer): Farewell, 
Honourable Mother. (Exit left) 

Moruer: Good-bye, Elder Son. 

CHILDREN (Calling after him): Fare- 
well. Bring back something to eat. 

Li Wan (Following him to door, and 
calling after him): Or bring back that 
old dragon, and we’ll eat him! 

Moruer: Hush! If he should hear you! 
(In Chinese fashion, all actors exit 
right. Property MAN enters, re- 
moves furniture of Scene 1, reverses 
screen to show sign, “Street of the 
Locusts,’ and exits right.) 

Tao (Entering and walking beside 
CHANG to center stage): Where are 
you off to so early in the morning, 
friend Chang? 

Cuana: To get food for my family. We 
are starving. But no one will give me 
work. 

Tao (Nodding his head wisely): Every- 
one in the village is poor. They say 
it is bad luck, caused by the hungry 
dragon who guards our hills. They 
say our crops will fail until he is 
given his just due from our village. 

Cana: His just due? 

Tao: You know the story. 

Cuana: True, I once knew it, for my 
honourable father told me, but it has 
been many moons since he went to 





join his ancestors, and I have for- 
gotten much of what he said. 

Tao: Hear it then. It is said that we 
must send one of our prettiest young 
maidens to him each year if our vil- 
lage is to prosper. He is angry, for 
the girls have not been sent, and 
often you can hear him roaring in the 
hills. 

Cuana@: That is thunder that you hear, 
my friend. 

Tao: You do not believe this story? 

Cuan@: No. And even if it were true, 
I think it would be dreadful to send 
anyone up there to be eaten by a 
dragon, even a useless girl. 

Tao: Yes, they are useless, and there 
are too many in our house. I could 
spare him a sister easily. 

Cuana: Not so in our house. There are 
too few hands now to earn the rice. 
(Squatting on haunches) Sometimes, 
if I were not a man, I could ery. 
(Turning his head to hide his tears) 

Tao (Squatting beside him, and sniffling 
in sympathy): And I. (Quickly) Of 
course we wouldn’t think of it. 

Cuana: Oh, no. (Blowing nose vigor- 
ously) 

Tao: This water on my cheeks is caused 
by a speck of something in my eye. 
Cuan@: I know. It is the same with 
me. It is a dusty road. (Getting up, 
and looking around) Tao, where does 

this dragon live? 


Tao (Springing up in alarm): Chang, 


you wouldn’t go there? He would 
eat you at once, and wonder who 
you were later. 

CuanG: This dragon, if there be one, 
surely guards a treasure, and if I can 
kill him, the treasure will be mine. 
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Tao (Impressed): Oh, Chang, you 
wouldn’t dare! 

CuHAnG (Stoutly): I would do anything 
to fill an empty stomach. 

Tao (Dreamily): Yes. Think of rice 
flavored with just a small piece of 
fish. 

Cana (Rubbing his stomach): And the 
little cakes my mother used to make. 
Ah, I can taste them now. (Licking 
his lips) 

Tao: I wish I could. 

Cuana: Only with my mind. 

Tao: That does not fill your stomach. 
Chang, I will show you where the 
Dreadful Dragon lives. I will even 
go with you to the low hills. (Starts 
forward eagerly, then halts) But you 
must go to his cave alone. Even for 
food I cannot go. 

Cuana: All right. Show me the way. 
(They start off right.) 

Tao (Hesitating): Aren’t you going to 
tell your honourable mother? 

Cuane: Of course not. She would 
weep, and I must spare her tears. 

Tao (Thinking it over): That is so. I 
will spare my mother also. Come, it 
is this way, toward the eastern sky. 
(The little boys exit right, the Prop- 
ERTY MAN comes in left, and removes 
screen.) 

NARRATOR (Entering): The little boys 
set off with eagerness and also with 
fear, for this is truly a Dreadful 
Dragon whom they go to find. He is 
as large as the palace of the mighty 
Empress herself, and his wings are 
the color of the clouds at sunset, 
amber and turquoise, and rose. It 
is said his eyes shoot flame, and he 
speaks with the voice of thunder. 
(Thunder rolls.) The children walk 





for a long time, then prepare to rest 
beside a small stream. (PROPERTY 
Man enters and places stream. NaR- 
RATOR gestures down left.) Here is our 
stream. Then the mountains toward 
which the boys are journeying. 
(Property MAN re-enters with moun- 
tains which he places up right.) And 
this is the cave of the Dreadful 
Dragon. (Property Man places 
cave behind mountains up right. 
NARRATOR and Property MAN exit 
right. CHANG a@nd Tao now enter 
left.) 

Tao (Sits by stream): When I am 
rested, I must leave you. My mother 
will worry. 

CuHane@: You mean you are afraid of 
the Dreadful Dragon. 


Tao: I must spare my mother trouble, 
and if her only son were lost, she 
would weep many tears. 


CuanG: It is not your mother’s tears 
that bother you; it is your own skin. 
(Impatiently) Get up and show me 
that cave! What makes you such a 
coward? 

Tao (Indignantly): I am not a coward! 
It is just that my departed father 
would wish me to guard myself for 
the sake of my ancestors. 

CuANG: You are a mouse! 

Tao (Sniffling): Do you mean that, 
oh Chang-who-was-once-my-friend? 

CuanG (Checking his anger): No, it is 
the hunger that speaks in me. Come, 
let us find the dragon. (Jumps 
stream at left) 

Tao (Reluctantly): I will go. My bones 
will be found in the cave, and my 
mother will weep, all my ancestors 
will weep, and my sisters, too, but I 


will go. (Leaping stream at left) 
Ai-ya, ai-ya, ai-ya! 

Cuana: Hush, and lead me to the cave. 
(Pushes Tao ahead of him) Night 
approaches. 

Tao (Turning back eagerly): That is 
true. Let us wait until morning for 
this task. (Edging behind CHANG) 
In the morning I will gladly go with 
you. 

Cuane (Striding ahead): We are going 
now. (Tao hesitates, afraid to stay, 
or to go back alone.) 

Tao: Ai-ya, ai-ya, ai-ya! My poor 
mother, my poor ancestors, my 
miserable sisters! (Grumbling to him- 
self, he joins CHANG center. The boys 
wind in and out around the stage, as if 
following a winding mountain path. 
As they reach the foothills, wpper 
right, a loud roar is heard. CHANG 
falters, while Tao skitters down the 
path, and hides behind the mountain.) 
Let us return to our village. Oh, 
please, friend Chang, please! 

Cuane@ (Sturdily): I am not afraid of 
that dragon. 

Tao: Then why are your knees shak- 
ing? 

Cuane@: A slight chill. Hurry, before 
it is too dark to see him, if he is 
there. (Starting on) My ancestors 
were mighty men, and I am not 
afraid — much. (The boys walk on 
toward stage right, more slowly now. 
Suddenly, a voice speaks.) 

DraGon (Appearing in entrance to 
cave): Who is there? Who comes to 
the cave of the Dreadful Dragon? 

Tao: I go. (Races back along winding 
path, hops over stream, and exits left) 

CHANG: Wait, wait! Oh, he is gone 
into the darkness, and I am left 





alone with this terrible dragon. 
What shall I do? (Appealing help- 
lessly to audience) 

DraGon: What should you do but sit 
down and have a cup of Jasmine tea 
with me? You’ve no idea how lonely 
I get ’way off here in the mountains 
with no one to keep me company! 

Cuan@e: But I thought — that is — 

DraGon: You thought I would eat you. 
Is that it? 

CHANG (Embarrassed): Well, you see — 

Dracon: Yes, I see. Those silly people 
down in the village think I am a 
terrible creature of fire and wrath, 
when really I am a most gracious 
and charming animal. Won’t you 
come in? 

CuaneG (Faltering): A thousand thanks 
for your gracious invitation, Hon- 
ourable Monster, but — 

DraGon: You don’t seem pleased by 
my humble hospitality. Aren’t you 


hungry? 

CuaAneG: Oh, yes. But I am afraid you 
are, too. 

Dragon: Now, then, why do we delay 


our feasting, Esteemed Guest? I 
have bird-nest soup, bamboo shoots, 
tea fit for the Empress herself, and 
many little cakes. (CHANG goes 
toward cave, hesitates briefly, then 
bravely plunges into darkness. DRAGON 
withdraws into cave, followed by peals 
of thunder. Property MAN removes 
mountains, cave, and stream, and sets 
up house scene again.) 

NARRATOR (Entering): I beg you to 
excuse this most unseemly intrusion, 
but I have been sent by the Dreadful 
Dragon to convey his most humble 
apologies. Because of the limited 
space within his wretched cave, he is 
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not able to give himself the sublime 
pleasure of being your host, as well 
as Chang’s. Lest I do you the dis- 
courtesy of leaving you too long in 
the dark, permit me to place the sun 
once more in the sky, and we shall 
go on with the play. It is the next 
morning, and Tao has reached the 
village. (zits right) 

Moruer (Enters with family and sits 
on stool): Oh, my son, my son! What 
shall I do without my eldest son? 

Poppy: Honourable Mother, perhaps 
he is all right. 

Wi..ow (Who has been standing center 
with hands over eyes. Aside to Poppy): 
All right? Have your miserable wits 
deserted you? The dragon will eat 
him, of course. 

Li Wan: I, Li Wan, the Tiger, will go 
to rescue him. (Séarts off left) Fare- 
well, my mother. 

MoruHer (Springing up and crossing 
left of center): No, no, my Small One, 
you shall not go. You are now my 
only son. The honourable head of 
his house. 

Poppy (Steps toward down right): Li 
Wan, stop boasting. 

WILLow (Coming down right center): I 
won’t take orders from a child, even 
if he is the only son. 

Li WaN: Silence, women! (Crossing 
center past Moruer) Your master 
speaks. (T7'urns back to Morner) 
Mother, I am still hungry. Though 
my eyes weep for my brother, my 
stomach remembers it has not been 
fed. (Gong sounds, and Tao rushes 
in.) 

Tao: The Empress comes. The Daugh- 
ter of Heaven comes to our lowly 
village. 





Moruer: Li Wan, wash your face. 
Willow, and Poppy, your best 
clothes. 

Wittow: I have nothing to wear. 
(Hurries off right, followed by Porry) 

Moruer: Hurry! They say the Em- 
press is good and beautiful. They 
say she possesses the power to con- 
trol the very winds themselves. 
Surely she could subdue even the 
Dreadful Dragon, if only she will 
take pity on us. 

Li Wan (With great interest): Will she 
give me food? 

Poppy (Rushing in right, followed by 
Wu1ow, both dressed in best robes): 
Hush, Small One, the Empress comes 
to our lowly home. (Rushing to door- 
way and peering out) Is she not glow- 
ing as the sun at mid-day? 

Li Wan (Pushing in beside her): She 
is only a little girl, like Poppy. 

Wittow (Looking over her shoulder): 


But beautiful and stately. And see 


her jewels, and her servants. 
to be an Empress! 

Moruer: Quiet, children. (She motions 
them back behind her, up right, where 
they stand as the Empress enters left 
followed by her Retinvuk, and several 
curious VILLAGERS. All bow.) 

Empress: Rise, my friends. The 
people tell me you have a great 
trouble here. 

Li Wan: Honourable Empress, we 
have nothing to eat. 

Moruer: Hush, Li Wan. Oh Most 
Gracious Queen, our unworthy abode 
is exalted by your most august 
presence. 

Empress: Tell me what sorrow burdens 
this worthy mother’s heart. 

Moruer: Ah, Exalted One, a thousand 


Oh, 
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pardons for intruding the sorrows of 
this lowly person upon your flower- 
like presence. Since all the Kingdom 
knows your own sorrow at the loss of 
the noble Prince, your playmate, it 
is in my mind that you can under- 
stand my deep despair. 

Empress: Alas, yes. (Pause) 

Moruer: Oh Most Honoured Queen, 
my elder son went to find the 
dragon of the hills, and he has not 
returned. 

Empress (Wistfully): Dragons, drag- 
ons, Chinese dragons! 

Moruer: Did you speak, Heaven- 
born? 

Empress: ’Tis nothing. (Pause) When 
did your son disappear? 

Moruer: This morning. He went to 
seek work in the village, but his 
friend Tao has told me there was no 
work to be found, and now we are 
starving, his brother, his lowly sis- 
ters, and I. 

Poppy (Unexpectedly): I am not lowly. 
(Moving forward) 

Empress (In astonishment): What did 
you say, my child? (MoTHER gasps 
in consternation, and steps back left, 
as Empress crosses center to meet 
Poppy.) 

Poppy (Courageously): Why are all 
boys worthy, and all girls lowly? Is 
not your Highness a girl? 

Empress: I know. Often even I have 
found it difficult to be a girl. 

Moruer (Crossing to left of Empress): 
She is a thoughtless, ignorant child, 
Heaven-born, but means no harm. I 
implore you, do not have her be- 
headed. 

Empress (Impatiently): Of course not. 
She is a girl of spirit. I like her. 





Poppy (Happily): And I like you. 

Li Wan (Eyeing VILLAGER who has 
wandered in with food in his hand): 
I like bean sprouts. 

Moruer (Fearfully): Forgive their un- 
pardonable boldness, Heaven-Good. 

Empress (Looking from one to the other 
in amusement. To Poppy): Do you 
think your brother is dead, child? 

Poppy: Of course not. Chang will kill 
that nasty dragon. 

Empress: How nice, if he can. I have 
always wanted to see a dragon my- 
self. Perhaps I will rescue the boy. 

Moruer (Falling at the Empress’ feet, 
touching head to floor): Illustrious 
One! May you live forever! 

Poppy: If only I could go! 

_ Li Wan: I am still hungry. 

Empress (Clapping her hands): Feed 
these people. Remain in the village, 
and give them whatever else they 
require. (SERVANTS bow, and depart 
left.) 

Moruer: How good you are. 

Witiow: And how beautiful. 


EMPRESS (SERVANTS enter with food on 
trays): Here is food. Eat then. I 
will go to find your elder brother. 
(Starts out left) 

STEWARD: Permit me to accompany 
you, Celestial Queen. 


Empress: I go alone. 

Srewarp: No, no! You will be killed. 

Empress (Haughtily): Not the Em- 
press of China. Not even that ter- 
rible Monster would dare to harm 
the Royal One who sits upon the 
Dragon Throne. (Ezits left) 

Li WAN (Receiving his share of the food): 
I shall eat until I cannot move. 
(Exits right, followed by others. Prop- 


ERTY MAN removes house, and sets up 
mountains and stream as before.) 
NARRATOR (Entering): While the happy 
villagers are feasting, if it is the 
pleasure of our augustly noble audi- 
ence, we shall follow in the fragrant 
footsteps of our Heaven-Good Em- 
press. She goes alone, small and 
beautiful and meet the 
dragon. On her way in the dark 
night she encounters Silver Cloud, 
dancing with the other Goddesses 
of Earth and Sky. (He bows, and de- 
parts right, as the GODDESSES come in 
from left and dance about, down cen- 
ter. As Sitver Cioup catches sight 
of the approaching Empress, the 
dance abruptly stops, and SILveR 
CLoup jumps lightly over the stream 
to watch the Empress off-stage left.) 
Precious JADE: What is it? Why did 
you interrupt our dance? 
SitverR Ciovup: Sssh. A mortal makes 
her way toward our mountains. 
RADIANT PEARL: What is she like? 
SILVER CiLoup: She is beautiful. 
Precious JADE: Do you suppose she is 
on her way to the Dreadful Dragon? 
Sitver Criovup: I don’t know. 
RapDIANT PEARL: If not, perhaps I can 
persuade her to travel that way. 
(Giggles, as she goes right, to meet the 
Empress. Then her expression 
changes as the Empress comes onto 
the stage, and she droops sadly, weep- 
ing, covering her face with her hands.) 
Empress (ntering): Oh, oh, a real 
live goddess! Now I am glad I came 
to seek the dragon. Why do you 
weep, Celestial One? 
RapiAnt Pearv: The Dreadful Dragon 
of the hills has taken our moon from 
the sky, and we cannot see. 


wise, to 





Empress: How truly dreadful of him! 

RapIANT Prearu: He was lonely. He 
said no mortals came to see him, so 
he must have the moon for company. 
If only one mortal had the courage, 
perhaps he would give back our 
lovely moon. 

Empress: He is truly a terrible mon- 
ster. Stealing the moon indeed! 
(Crossing center) Who are these 
other beautiful creatures? 

Rapiant PEARL: They are Precious 
Jade, Goddess of Earth, and Silver 
Cloud, Goddess of the Sky. (Gop- 
DESSES bow, as they are introduced.) 

Precious JADE: We, too, are sad be- 
cause our sister, Moonglow, is a 
prisoner of the dragon. 

Strver Cioup: We need our sweet 
Goddess to make the nights beauti- 
ful with her shining light. 

RapDIANT PEARL: Without her, the 
waves no longer stretch a silver path 
to the shore. 

Precious JADE: Even the dolphins are 
sad, and the seahorses no longer ride 
in the misty moonlight. 

Srtver Croup: We are lonely without 
our sister. 

Empress: I have often been lonely. 

RaDIANT PEARL: We know you lost 
your prince playmate. 

Precious JADE: We of earth wept with 
you for many crescent moons. 

2MPRESS: You are very kind. I shall 
return the moon to you. It will be 
a simple task for a Manchu. 

Precious JADE: You are going to see 
the Dragon! (Pretending to be im- 
pressed ) 

RADIANT PEARL: You are not afraid? 
(Giggles a little) 

Empress: Of course not. I am the Em- 


press of China. I am not afraid of 
anything. 

Sirver Croup: That is splendid, but 
(More laughter) be very careful of the 
Dreadful Dragon. 

RapIAnt Pearu: He is a terrible crea- 
ture, breathing fire, and flashing his 
hundred horrible claws in the air. 
(Exit GopveEssgs, still laughing, down 
right, as the EMPRESS goes on alone, 
up imaginary path. As she reaches 
the summit, there is a mighty roar.) 

Empress (Stopping): This feeling I 
have is new to me. It must be fear. 
(Starts on) But I will not stop. (Loud 
roar. Empress braces herself, and 
starts on, talking to keep up her cour- 
age.) It is a good thing that the 
blood of a thousand fighting an- 
cestors runs.in my veins! (A third 
roar announces the appearance of the 
DraGon’s head at the cave entrance.) 

DraGon: Who comes to my cave in 
the deep, deep hills? 

Empress (Standing her ground bravely) : 
The Empress of China. Make way! 

DraGcon: Su! Not the beautiful Su 
H’sai? Oh, my little friend, you have 
come at last! 

Empress: Do not try to flatter Su 
H’sai! She would not acknowledge 
as a friend a dragon who would de- 
vour a helpless little boy, and who 
makes the evening hideous with his 
dreadful roars! 

Dracon: If I had known you were 
coming I would have produced a 
much more terrifying roar. Listen to 
this. (DraGon jerks his head back 
into cave, and produces loud roar, 
making the cave tremble. Suddenly his 
head darts out again, and he shouts at 
her.) What do you think of that 





one? (Empress lifts chin bravely.) 
And what if I have eaten this boy, 
and will eat you as well? 

Empress: I am not afraid. 

DraGcon: Spoken like a true Manchu. 
I am proud of you. 

Empress: Proud of me? 

Dracon: Don’t you remember the fete 
they gave to honour the throne, and 
the little doll-faced children with 
their lanterns full of moon-flower, 
glowing like a pale flame? Don’t you 
remember the ancient joss who cared 
for our lives in the long ago? 

Empress (Slowly): Who are you? 

Dragon: And the great grey joss who 
saved our glittering Empire in the 
days of long ago? 


Empress: You are — you cannot be, 


Prince Lin, my betrothed? 
Dracon: I am he. (Steps out of dragon 
skin into sunlight to the sound of 


thunder and the flash of lightning, as 
I-mpREss retreats downstage in terror.) 
See, I am no longer a raging dragon, 
but your own Prince. (He follows her 
downstage.) You have saved me by 
your courage. 

Empress (Sinking to her knees in 
thanksgiving): Lin! My playmate, 
my gentle Prince. 

Lin (Raising her tenderly): Yes, my 
beautiful Empress, it is I. When the 
bandits stole me, I was only a child. 
I cried for help to the God of the 
Dragons, and the only way he could 
help me was to make me a dragon 
like himself. I made short work of 
those bandits then, I can tell you! 

Empress (Admiringly): How brave 
you were! 

Lin: Then, because people no longer 
believe in dragons, no one would 
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build a pagoda for me, as was once 
the custom, especially since being a 
very inexperienced dragon, I was 
shy, and didn’t know how to assert 
myself. 

Empress (Meaning it): How sad. 

Lin: Yes. So I had to live in this cave 
that no one else wanted —a dark 
and drafty old place it is, too. 

Empress (Steps toward him): Poor Lin. 

Lin: I roared to attract attention, but 
it only frightened the people. (Sigh- 
ing) So I just sat down in my cave 
to wait. 

Empress: Alas, then! Did no one take 
pity on my Prince? 

Lin: Only the Goddess of the Moon. 
She heard my roars, and brought to 
me her beautiful light. But after all, 
she is only a spirit. She could not 
free me from my enchantment. So 
there I sat in my cave, waiting. 

Empress (Surprised): Waiting for 
what? 

Lin: The God of the Dragons wove a 
spell to help me. If I were to regain 
my human form, two mortals, for 
unselfish reasons, must seek me out. 
At last it has happened. I am a boy 
again, for which I am deeply grate- 
ful to you, Oh Most Exalted Em- 
press. (Bowing to her with grave 
dignity ) 

Empress (Returning bow automatically) : 
And the second person? 

Lin: The little boy, Chang. He was 
afraid, but he came to the cave any- 
way, that he might save his family 
from starvation. I am afraid the 
poor boy was disappointed; I have a 
treasure chest, but it is filled with 
toys, and for little girls at that. 

Empress (Withdrawing): Indeed? 





Lin: You see, by magic I caused the 
legend to grow up that the crops 
would fail, and the people starve, 
unless beautiful maidens were sent 
to keep me company. 

Empress (Coldly): Beautiful maidens! 
Why not boys? 

Lin (In confusion): Well — you 
see I had grown used to having you 
for a playmate, and I longed for 
another little girl to take your place. 

Empress (Stiffly): Where is this child 
from the village? 

Lin: In the cave, still stuffing himself 
with sweetmeats. 

EMPRESS: I would see him. But first 
bring forth the Spirit of the Night 
who lights your cave. 

Lin: The Goddess Moonglow? 
of course. 


- we 


Why, 
(Calling within cave, up- 
stage) Moonglow, here is someone to 
see you. 


MoonG.Low (Appearing at cave mouth): 
Yes, friend Dragon. (Coming down- 
stage, and passing him without recog- 


nition. Stops and looks about) But 
where is my friend, the Dreadful 
Dragon? 

Lin (Coming down between the two): 
Here I am, Goddess. There was a 
spell upon me, but now it has been 
broken. 

Empress: At least now there will be no 
other playmates for you. 

Lin: I am sorry it displeased your 
Highness. 

Empress: And don’t call me Highness. 
You are royalty yourself. 

Lin: Yes, Small One. 

Empress (Crossly): And I am not your 
“Small One” either. Stop trying to 
act grown-up. You are only a little 
boy. 


Lin (T'urning away from her, and look- 
ing wistfully at his lost refuge): Ah 
me, perhaps I should have stayed a 
dragon. At least then, everybody 
was afraid of me. 

Empress: So this is the Spirit of Night 
that you have kept prisoner! Humph! 

MoonGuow: I was not a prisoner here. 
I stayed only to lighten that black 
cave. He was so lonely there is the 
dark. And frightened. I found him 
weeping. 

Lin: Now, Goddess, dragons aren’t 
afraid of anything. And they don’t 
weep. 

Moonetow: You did. And he cried 
mostly for you, Highness. 

Empress: He did? Really? Oh, Lin! 

Mooncitow: My silly sisters were 
jealous because he valued my light 
above all their treasures. 

EMPRESS: So that is why they laughed. 

Lin (Turning away, pouting): A fine 
dragon I was, a constant source of 
amusement to everyone! 

MooNnGLow (Consolingly) : You 
couldn’t help it. And your roars 
were getting better all the time. 
(Babble of voices is heard off left.) 

Lin (Peering down imaginary moun- 
tainside): What’s that? 

Empress: People from the village. 

Lin (Crosses in front of Empress, and 
climbs back to top of mountain. Em- 
PRESS follows him, and stands beside 
him in front of entrance to cave. LIN 
peers down at the people, shading his 
eyes, as Tao, Moruer, SISTERS, 
VILLAGERS, and the RETINUE wind 
their way slowly up the path.) 

Tao (In the lead): This is the place. 
I’m sure of it. Look, there is the 
<mpress! 





Srewarp: Exalted Empress, praise to 
the Celestial Guardians, you are 
safe! 

Empress: Naturally I am safe! Why 
are all these people here, when I 
bade everyone stay in the village? 

Srewarp: We heard the_ horrible 
thunder, and saw the red flash of 
lightning, Your Highness. We 
feared for your life, and with the boy 
Tao to lead us, we rushed to the 
mountain-top to aid you if there 
were yet time. Forgive your miser- 
able servants if we did wrong. 

Moruer (Coming forward): I beg you, 
blame no other. It is I who urged 
your servants to disobey, for love of 
you, gracious Empress, and in anx- 
iety for the life of my son. 

Empress (Graciously): As you can 
see, there is no danger here. 

Moruer: The boy, Chang. Highness, 
I do not see him. (Thunder rolls and 
all but the Empress and Lin start 
back in terror.) Alas, alas, too late! 
The Dreadful Dragon has devoured 

my boy. Ai-ya, ai-ya! My darling 
son! 

CHANG (Appearing at entrance to cave 
with thunder and drumstick. 
His stomach is noticeably bulging. 
He speaks to Moonaitow): Where's 
the dragon? (Sees Prince and 
Empress) Oh, I beg your pardon, 
Excellencies! (Making a deep obeis- 
ance) I seek the dragon. He left his 
sound effect in there, and he can’t be 
fearsome at all without it. (He bangs 
on the metal sheet again, and then 
stops in amazement as he catches sight 
of the crowd beyond the royal couple.) 

Moruer (Shrieking, and clutching her 
daughters): The Spirit of my de- 


sheet 
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parted Chang! Ai-ya, ai-ya, the 
dragon has truly devoured my son, 
and sent his shade to haunt us! 

Poppy (Doubtfully): He looks 
tremely fat for a Spirit. 

Cuanea (Dropping the sheet and ham- 
mer and running to MorHeEr): 
Mother! Mother! 
but your son Chang. 

Moruer (Backing away in disbelief): 
Do not try to deceive me, Ghost. 
You spoke with the voice of the 
Dragon. 

Li WAN (His eyes wide): Surely it is a 
dragon’s stomach he wears, and not 
Chang’s. 

CuanG: But I tell you, the dragon is a 
friendly fellow. As for devouring 
(Glancing sheepishly at his protruding 
stomach), I’m afraid I was the one 
who did that. All the good things he 
gave me! Eggs a hundred years old! 
Duck flesh roasted brown and dipped 
in the jellied sauce of wild haws. See, 
there is plenty for all! (Children, 
quite convinced, surround him, and 
eagerly receive their sweetmeats.) 

Moruer: For shame, Unfilial Son, to 
frighten your mother with such 
hideous noises! Such rudeness in the 
presence of the High-Born Empress 
of China is unforgiveable! 

CHANG (Starting): The Empress! (Fall- 
ing to his knees) A thousand pardons, 
Celestial One! 

Empress: Rise, Worthy Chang. All 
China owes you a debt of gratitude, 
for your courage has helped to free 
from enchantment the noble Prince 
who stands beside me. 

Lin: Yes. He is very brave. No doubt 
he would have made a wonderful 
dragon, if he had had the chance. 


eXx- 


I am no Spirit, 





(Wistfully) A better dragon than I 
could ever hope to be. 

Moone ow (Comfortingly): But every- 
one who knew you loved you, and 
love is better than fear. 

Empress: Humph! 

Lin (Aside to Empress): I wish you 
would get over your habit of saying, 
“Humph!”’, Su H’sai. It isn’t be- 
coming. 

Empress: When I want your advice, 
my Prince, I shall ask for it, gra- 
ciously. 

Cuana (Bewildered by the praise heaped 
upon him): Where is my friend, the 
Dreadful Dragon? I don’t under- 
stand. 


Moonctow: He was enchanted, and he 
is now the little boy you see here, 
quarreling with the Empress of all 
China. 

Empress (Turning to MoonGLow and 
speaking sweetly but firmly): Hadn’t 


you better join your sisters now? 
They are lonely for you. 

Moonc.ow: I doubt it, but I will go. 
Farewell. I will keep a light for you 
in the sky. (Exits right) 

Lin: Thank you, beautiful Moonglow. 
Farewell. 

Empress: Good-bye. (Turning to 
CuANnaG) Now, worthy son of a noble 
mother, you shall be rewarded for 
your bravery with a place in my 
court. (CHANG kneels again. Turning 
to Poppy) And Poppy here, who 
thinks girls are important, too. She 
will have a chance to prove that she 
is a worthy sister of the noble Chang, 
as a handmaiden in the Royal Court. 
(To Servants and VILLAGERS) 
Hurry back to the village, and pre- 
pare a feast to celebrate the victori- 


ous homecoming of Chang, Liberator 
of Princes, Honored Retainer in the 
Celestial Court of the Empress of 
China, First Lord of the Sacred 
Inner Court of the Golden Dragon 
Throne! 

Li Wan: Whew! 

Empress: Prepare a feast at the tea- 
house of Wang. 

VittaGcEers: The best place! 

Empress: At the Hour of the Dragon. 

VitLaGeErs: The best time! (At a wave 
of dismissal from the Empress, Vi.- 
LAGERS and Servants start gaily 
down the mountainside and disappear 
off lft. Then Empress turns again to 
the astounded CHANG who has pros- 
trated himself at her feet, and now 
arises as if to hurry after the others.) 

Empress: Noble Chang, the Prince and 
I would have you go before us and 
lead the way to the village. 

Cran@: Your humble servant is hon- 
oured in obeying your command, O 
Heaven-Born Empress! Deign to 
follow in my unworthy footsteps. 
(He starts down the path, followed by 
the Empress, with Prince Lin lag- 
ging behind.) 

Empress (Over her shoulder to Lin who 
is looking back at the deserted cave): 
Come, Prince Lin, away from your 
lonely cave, for you are no longer 
the Dreadful Dragon. (Laughing 
merrily) You, the Dreadful Dragon. 
It’s amusing! 

Lin (Irked): I was really a very good 
dragon, wasn’t I, Chang? 

CHANG (Continuing his walk down the 
path and speaking back to the others 
who are coming in single file behind 
him): Well — er — certainly, your 





Highness — a — a most unusual 
dragon. 

Lin (Pressing him for reassurance): A 
magnificent dragon? 

Cuana: Well — er — your nostrils did 
smoke a little, I think, but (Jn a 
sudden burst of honesty), but you 
didn’t breathe fire as I thought you 
would. 

Lin (Annoyed): A pity, but I could 
never get the hang of it. 

Empress: Your wings certainly weren’t 
as bright as some I’ve seen, and those 
roars were simply silly! Thunder 
indeed! 

Lin (Striding past the Empress): Have 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue DREADFUL DRAGON 


Characters: 7 male; 8 female; as many male 
and female extras as desired. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Colorful Chinese costumes; those of 
the Empress, the Prince, and the Goddesses 
should more elaborate. As the dragon 
all the Prince needs is a ferocious head 
which he sticks out of the cave when he 
speaks. 

Properties: Sewing, trays of food, thunder 
sheet, drumstick, sweetmeats. 


Setting: At rise the stage is bare except for a 
screen on which has been painted a Chinese 
god; on the other screen is a sign saying 
Street of the Locusts.”” For Chang’s home 
the Property Man brings in two stools, a 
small box, a kettle and a basket. For the 
cave scenes, the ae oy Man sets >: 
stream (made of rippled blue paper tacked 
to wood), mountains (heavy paper painted 
various shades of purple, brown and green 
and pasted to large cartons), and a cave 
(beaver board cut in an arch and nailed 
between two wooden standards). Across 
the top is painted, “Cave of the Dreadful 
Dragon.” 

Lighting: If possible, flashes of lightnin 
acoameeny the rolls of thunder shoul 

Color spots for the cave scenes are 

also effective. 


done, woman. Your chatter intrudes 
upon the lofty thoughts of the 
mighty Prince Lin, descendant of the 
Mandarins, and Ex-Dragon of the 
Western Hills. I go. 

Empress (Demurely): Yes, Lord. I 
follow. (To audience, with a twinkle) 
Moonglow was right. His roars are 
getting better all the time. (They 
descend the mountain and disappear 
in the direction of the village to the 
sound of distant music, and merry- 
making. Curtain) 


THE END 


(Reprinted from the January, 1951, issue.) 
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Part Three 


Lower Grades 





General George 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Mapam Mary WASHINGTON, his 
mother 
Betty, his sister 
SAMUEL 
Joun AUGUSTINE } his brothers 
CHARLES } 
ROBERT WASHINGTON | , . 
nce > his COUSINS 
Lewis WILLIS } 
RicHarD Henry Lex, his friend 
LAWRENCE WASHINGTON, George’s step- 
brother 
THORNTON, a little serving lad 


SETTING: A room in Ferry Farm, the 


Washington home on Rappahannock 
River in Virginia. 

At Rise: MapAM WASHINGTON is sew- 
ing leather reinforcements on a little 
boy’s breeches. Brrry, sitting beside 
her, is working a sampler. A loud 
noise, shouting and clattering are 
heard from off-stage. 

Berry: There’s George on his pony. 
It’s a wonder he doesn’t ride him 
right into the house. 

Mapam WASHINGTON: He would if he 
didn’t know that I wouldn’t allow it. 
(Enter GEORGE, wearing a paper 
soldier’s hat and waving a wooden 
sword, followed by Samurt, JoHN 
AUGUSTINE, CHARLES, ROBERT, 
Lewis and Ricwarp, also in paper 
hats, with cornstalk muskets. ) 


Salute the 
(Saluting MapAM 


GrorGE: Company, halt! 
Commander. 
WASHINGTON ) 

SAMUEL: Mamma isn’t a commander. 
She’s a lady. 

Joun: A lady can be a commander. 
Like a queen — she rules when the 
king is away. 

Cuarues: Like Mamma — she takes 
care of us, now that Papa’s gone. 
Ropert: Anyway, you have to obey 

George. He’s the general. 

Lewis: Why does he always have to 
be the general? 

RicHArD: He’s the only one who knows 
how. Besides, he always plays fair. 
GrorGE: Silence, men, and _ salute! 

(All salute.) 

Mapam WasuHINGTON: Thank you, my 
brave soldiers. General George, 
your men stand very straight and 
orderly. (Handing GrorGE the 
breeches) Here, see if these will do. 
I really don’t know what to do, you 
grow so fast and ride so hard. Your 
clothes are not fit for a Virginia 
gentleman. 

GEORGE: Mamma, will you let me go 
and be a soldier like Lawrence? 
Then I’ll have a fine red uniform to 
wear. 

Mapam WasuHINGTON: Certainly not! 
Don’t let me hear you speak of such 
a thing. Of course you couldn’t be a 
soldier. 





GrEorGE: Well then, could I be the 
ferryman and pole the barge across? 
I’d earn money for my clothes. 

Mapam WasuHineton: No, running 
the ferry is a man’s job. 

GeorGE: I can pole the barge. You 
know I won the prize last year in the 
poling race. 

Berry: Some of the boys fell into the 
river when their rafts tipped over. 
GEORGE: Well, mine didn’t. But even 

if it did, I can swim across the river. 

SAMUEL: That’s only because the 
river’s narrow at the ferry. 

JouN: It isn’t narrow. 


SAMUEL: Yes, it is. George threw a 


stone clear across it once. 
Joun: Well, I’d like to see you do it. 
Ricuarp: I’d like to see anyone do it. 


MaApDAM WASHINGTON: You see, George, 
the thing you need most now is to 
spend more time on your studies. 
Then when you are older you will be 
able to help me look after the farm. 

GeorGE: I will try, Mamma. I do 
want to help you. 

Betty: So do I. 

SAMUEL: I do, too. 

Joun: And I do. 

Cuarues: And so do I. (CHILDREN 
gather around MapAM WASHINGTON, 
who puts her arms around them. Sud- 
denly THORNTON rushes in.) 

THORNTON: Mis’ Washington, 
cows are in your garden. 

MaApAM WASHINGTON: 
drive them out! (Rising) 

GrorGE: Yes, ma’am. Come, men, 
there’s a tribe of savage Indians be- 
sieging the house — I mean the fort. 
Forward to the attack! (Boys run 
out, except THORNTON, who lingers.) 


the 


tun, boys, 
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Mapam WasHINGTON: Run _ along, 
Thornton; why are you waiting? 


THORNTON: ’Scuse me, Mis’ Washing- 
ton, I forgot to tell you Master 
Lawrence is at the gate. He was the 
one saw the cows and sent me in 
after Master George. 

Mapam Wasarneton: Well, run and 
open the gate, quick! (THORNTON 
runs out. Enter LAWRENCE WASH- 
INGTON.) 

LAWRENCE (Bowing): Your servant, 
ma’am. And yours, Miss Betty. 
(Helping MapAM WASHINGTON to 
her chair before sitting) 

Mapam WAsHINGTON: Why, Law- 
rence! How did you get here from 
Mt. Vernon so early? 

LAWRENCE: I’ve been riding since be- 
fore sunup. You have a fine band of 
warriors to guard you. George has 
trained them as well as a real drill- 
master. You should be proud of him. 
He is getting to be such a strong, 
splendid looking young man. 

Mapam Wasurneton: I could wish he 
were as apt with his studies as he is 
with sports. 

LAWRENCE: What is he studying now? 

MapaAM WASHINGTON: You know 
Master Hobby’s school — reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, that’s all. 
Here is one of his copy books. 
(Handing LAWRENCE a notebook) 

LAWRENCE (Looking over copy book): 
Very neat —he writes a beautiful 
hand. 

Mapam Wasarxeron: But he can’t 
spell and he se®ms to have no gift for 
languages. Oh, how I wish he could 
go to school in England like you and 
Austin. But of course that’s out of 





the question now. (nter Boys, 
shouting and waving cornstalks.) 

SamvueE.: Hurrah! The enemy is re- 
treating! 

Joun: We beat them! 

CHARLES: And George mended the 
hole in the fence. 

Rosert: That was how they got in. 

GrEorGE: They won’t get in again — 
not at that place. 

LAWRENCE: I see you're a practical 
man. What study do you like best, 
George? 

GeorceE: Arithmetic, sir. I love to 
figure out the measurements of 
things. 

LAWRENCE: I believe you’d make a 
good surveyor. We need surveyors 
to map out this great new country of 
ours. (To Mapam WASHINGTON) 


Madam, will you give me leave to 


take young George with me to Mt. 
Vernon? I’ll see that he gets a good 
education there. 

Mapam WASHINGTON: That would be 
a great help to me, Lawrence. But 
first let us hear what George says. 
(To GeorGE) Do you wish to go to 
Mt. Vernon to study with Lawrence? 

GeorGE: I would like it very much, 
Mamma, but I want to do what you 
wish. 


MapamM WASHINGTON: That is my 
wish, then. You may pack your 
little trunk and be ready to ride 
back with Lawrence tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

Berry: Are you going away to stay, 
George? 

GeorcGe: I’ll be back often — or else 
my men here (Indicating Boys) will 
get out of training. 

Rosert (Sadly): We'll miss you while 
you’re gone, George. How can we 
play soldiers without our general? 

Joun: No one else can command so 
well. 

SAMUEL: Or ride like George. 

CHARLEs: Or shoot. 

LAWRENCE (Laughing): Well, George, 
you really seem to have a talent for 
soldiering. 

GerorGeE: I just enjoy it. (Wistfully) 
I’d like to be a soldier like you. 
(Boys line up as before and salute 
GEORGE. ) 

Boys: Hurray for General Washing~ 
ton! 

LAWRENCE (Laughing, claps GEORGE 
on the shoulder): Learn surveying 
first, George. But who knows? Per- 
haps you'll be a real general some 
day! (Curtain) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


GENERAL GEORGE 


Characters: 9 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Costumes of the period, as simple 
or elaborate as desired. 

Properties: A little boy’s breeches, sewing ma- 
terials, notebook, sampler, needle and 
thread, pear soldier’s hat, wooden sword, 
cornstalks. 
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Setting: A room in Ferry Farm, the Washing~ 
ton home on the Rappahannock River in 
Virginia. There are chairs for Madam 
Washington and Betty. Other furnishings 
of the t -weney may be placed around the 
stage. There is an exit at one side leading to. 
outdoors. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Ten Pennies for Lincoln 
by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
SERGEANT AT ARMS 
PRESIDENT 
SECRETARY 
12 MEMBERS 
Tommy Hau 
Freppy GATES 
SHIRLEY SMITH 
Tosy TAYLOR 
Martua Scotr 
JERRY JONES 

Serrine: A club meeting. Stage decora- 
tions include an American flag and a 
picture of Lincoln. On the table is a 
bowl or bank for pennies. 

At Rise: PrREsmDENT, SERGEANT AT 
Arms, and Secrerary of the Rail 
Splitters’ Club sit at table. 12 Mem- 
BERS sit in front of table. 


SERGEANT AT ARMS: 


We have a little Lincoln Club, 
We bring you friendly greeting, 
And hope you have a happy time 
At this, our birthday meeting. 


Our president will now take charge. 
The meeting will begin 

And you will see just what we do 
To take new members in. 


PRESIDENT: The meeting of the Rail 
Splitters will please come to order. 
Our secretary will explain the name 
of our club. 

Secretary: We call our club the Rail 
Splitters. We chose this name be- 
cause we try to do some of the things 


that Lincoln did, and Lincoln was a 
Rail Splitter, too. 

Mempers (Singing to the tune of 
“Reuben and Rachel’): 
Lincoln, Lincoln, we’ve been think- 

ing of the things that we might do 
So we’d grow up strong and fearless, 
brave and honest, just like you. 

Secretary: As I call the roll, every 
Rail Splitter will respond with an 
important fact about Abraham Lin- 
coln. (Calls roll) 

Ist Memper: Abraham Lincoln was 
born on February 12, 1809. 

2np MemBeERr: He was born in Hardin 
County, Kentucky. 

3RD MemMBER: When he was a small 
boy, Lincoln moved to Indiana. 

4TH Mempser: Lincoln’s nickname was 
Honest Abe. 

5TH MemsBer: Lincoln’s mother was 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln. 

6TH Member: His father was Thomas 
Lincoln. 

7TH Memper: Lincoln’s mother died 
when he was eight years old. 

8TH MemBer: He had a stepmother 
who was very good to him. Her 
name was Sarah Bush Lincoln. 

9TH MempBer: Abraham Lincoln was 
the sixteenth President of the United 
States. 

10TH MemsBer: He was President dur- 
ing the Civil War or the War Be- 
tween the States. 

lira Memper: President Lincoln 
signed the paper that ended slavery. 





127TH Member: President Lincoln was 
shot and killed by John Wilkes 
Booth. (Eztra facts may be added 
according to number of pupils.) 


PRESIDENT: Every year in honor of 
Lincoln’s birthday, we take new 
members into the Rail Splitters’ 
Club. Our Secretary will tell you 
what the new members must do. 


SecrETARY: Each new member of the 
Rail Splitters’ Club must earn ten 
pennies for Lincoln. This means the 
money must be earned by doing 
something that Lincoln might have 
done or doing something that is con- 
nected with Lincoln’s life. Each new 
member will now come forward and 
tell how he earned his ten pennies. 
If the old members agree that his 
pennies were earned in the Lincoln 
manner, he will become a real Rail 

We will hear first from 


Splitter. 
Tommy Hall. 


Tommy (Enters and stands at the table): 
Mr. Frazer, the man next door, got 
a load of wood for his fireplace. I 
remembered that Lincoln chopped 
down trees and carried wood, so I 
offered to carry the wood to the 
kitchen door and stack it into piles. 
Mr. Frazer paid me ten cents. 


PRESIDENT: You have heard how 
Tommy Hall earned his ten pennies. 
All in favor of admitting Tommy to 
the Rail Splitters, raise your hands. 
(All Mempers raise hands.) You 
may now drop your pennies into our 
Lincoln bank. This money will be 
used to buy a new Lincoln book for 
our school. (Tommy drops pennies 
into the bank. PreEsIDENT shakes 
hands with Tommy.) Tommy, you 


are now a member and may join the 
rest of the Rail Splitters. 

MempBers (As Tommy takes his seat 
with the others): Welcome to the Rail 
Splitters! 

SecrRETARY: Our next Rail Splitter is 
Freddy Gates. 

Freppy (Enters and stands by table): I 
earned my ten pennies for Lincoln 
by helping my dad in the grocery 
store. When Lincoln was a young 
man, he kept store in Salem, Illinois. 

PresIDENT: All in favor of admitting 
Freddy Gates to the Rail Splitters, 
raise your hands. (They do so.) 
Freddy, you are now a member, 
(Freppy drops pennies in the bank. 
PRESIDENT shakes hands with him.) 

Members: Welcome to the Rail Split- 
ters. 

Secretary: Shirley Smith will now tell 
us about her ten pennies. 

Surrey (Entering and standing by 
table): I had a hard time thinking of 
a way to earn ten pennies for Lincoln. 
Then Mother said she would give me 
ten cents if I learned a poem about 
him. Would you like to hear it? 


Mempsers: Let’s hear the poem. 


Surrey: Mr. Lincoln was a farmer. 
He walked behind a plow, 
And he would plant and harvest 
If he were living now. 


Mr. Lincoln was a lawyer. 

He lived by rule and book, 

And he would seek for justice now 
Were he alive to look. 


Mr. Lincoln was a President. 

He ruled with sword and pen, 

And he would serve his country well 
Were he alive again. 





Mr. Lincoln was a man of God. 
He often knelt in prayer; 

Now he would pray for freedom 
That all the world might share. 


PresiDENT: If you think Shirley has 
truly earned ten pennies for Lincoln, 
please raise your hands. (All raise 
hands.) Shirley, your poem has 
taught us something about Lincoln, 
so you may drop your pennies into 
our Lincoln bank. (She drops pennies 
into the bank and PRESIDENT shakes 
hands with her.) 

Memsers: Welcome to the Rail Split- 
ters. 

Secretary: Toby Taylor is our next 
new Rail Splitter. 

Tosy (Enters and stands beside the 
table): I did not earn my ten pennies 
on purpose. I was just lucky. One 
day I found a book in our bookcase. 
It was a book my dad had borrowed 

Mr. Kelley lives 


from Mr. Kelley. 
way over on the other side of town 
and Dad had forgotten to return it. 


I remembered how Lincoln had 
walked many miles to return a book 
he had borrowed so I decided to re- 
turn it. Mr. Kelley was so glad to 
get his book back that he gave me 
ten cents for my trouble. 

PRESIDENT: We will now vote on Toby 
Taylor. (MEMBERS raise their hands.) 
Toby, that was a fine way to earn 
your Lincoln pennies. (Tony drops 
them into the bank. PRESIDENT shakes 
hands.) Congratulations. 

MEMBERS: Welcome to the Rail Split- 
ters. 


SecrRETARY: Martha Scott is now 


ready to tell us about her Lincoln 
pennies. 
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Marta (Entering and standing by 
table): My Lincoln pennies are really 
Lincoln pennies. For a long time 
Mother and Father have been help- 
ing me save Lincoln pennies. One 
day Daddy told me to take my 
Lincoln pennies to Mr. Free who 
buys and sells coins. Mr. Free liked 
my collection and bought some of 
my Lincoln coins. That is how I 
earned my ten pennies for Lincoln. 

PresipENT: If you are in favor of ad- 
mitting Martha Scott to the Rail 
Splitters, raise your hands. (Cam- 
DREN raise hands.) Martha, you are 
now a member. (Shakes hands after 
MartTHa deposits her pennies.) Per- 
haps more of us might start to collect 
Lincoln pennies for the Rail Split- 
ters. 

Memsers: Welcome to the Rail Split- 
ters. 

Secretary: Our last new member is 
Jerry Jones. 

JERRY (Enters and takes place at table): 
I do not think you will let me join 
the Rail Splitters. 

Secretary: Why not, Jerry? 

JERRY: Because I don’t have my ten 
pennies. I have only five. 

SecreETARY: Then you will have to 
come back next year. Our rules say 
you must have ten pennies. 

PRESIDENT: Maybe we should hear 
Jerry’s story anyhow. Jerry, what 
happened? Why couldn’t you earn 
your ten pennies for Lincoln? 

JERRY: Well, I had the same idea as 
Tommy. My uncle has a grocery 
store and he said he would let me 
help in the store to earn my Lincoln 
money. 

PRESIDENT: Did you take the job? 





Jerry: Yes, I did, and my uncle paid 
me a quarter. 

PRESIDENT: That’s twenty-five pen- 
nies. What did you do with them? 
JerRY: I made a mistake. A lady 
bought some candy bars and I gave 
her the wrong change. My uncle 
told me where she lived so I took the 
money back to her. I had to spend 
twenty cents for bus fare, so now I 

don’t have my Lincoln pennies. 

lst MemsBer: Mr. President, I think 
we should let Jerry become a Rail 
Splitter because he did just what 
Lincoln would have done. 

2npD Mempser: After all, he did earn 
his ten pennies in the Lincoln way. 

3rD Memper: And he spent them in 
the Lincoln way, so that makes him 
a true Rail Splitter. 

4rH MemBer: When Lincoln worked 
in a country store, he also made a 
mistake in change. But he corrected 
it, just as Jerry did. 

Secretary: This calls for a special 
vote. 

PRESIDENT: All those in favor of mak- 
ing Jerry a Rail Splitter, raise your 
hands. (All raise hands.) Jerry, you 
are now a member of the club —a 
real Honest Jerry. 

Jerry: Thank you. Thank you very 
much. I will try very hard to earn 


another five pennies for the Lincoln 
Book fund. 

Memsers: Welcome to the Rail Split- 
ters. 

PRESIDENT: We will ask our new mem- 
bers to stand and sing the Rail Split- 
ters’ Code. 


New Mempers (Singing to the tune of 
“Sweet Betsy from Pike’): 

A Rail Splitter’s honest, 

A Rail Splitter’s kind. 

He works with his muscles, 

He works with his mind. 

To God and to country 

He’s loyal and true, 

And does things that Lincoln 

Would want him to do. 

Att MemBers (Singing to the tune of 
“Old Gray Mare’): 

Our Abe Lincoln came out of the 
wilderness, out of the wilderness, 
out of the wilderness, 

Our Abe Lincoln came out of the 
wilderness, 

Down in Illinois. 

PRESIDENT: We will close our birthday 
meeting of the Rail Splitters by 
pledging allegiance to our flag and 
singing ‘‘America.” (They pledge 
allegiance and sing “‘America.”’ Cur- 
tain) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
TEN PENNIEs FOR LINCOLN 
Characters: 3 male; 3 female; 15 or more male 


or female. 


Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress for all. 

Properties: Bowl or bank and pennies. 

— A club meeting. Stage is decorated 
t 


wi 
Lincoln and an 


Lincoln theme, including a picture of 
American flag. 


A table 


with three chairs is on one side and chairs 
for members on the other. 
Lighting: No special effects. 





The Sparrow Family 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Papa SPARROW 
MaMa SPARROW 
Susie SPARROW 
Sammy SPARROW 
Sypit SPARROW 
Mrs. SquIRREL 
Mr. CARDINAL 
CHICKADEES 
GRANDPA SPARROW 
resi : voices off-stage 
Tm™eE: A winter day. 
Sertinc: A back yard covered with 
snow. Upstage is a board fence. Be- 
hind the fence, not visible to the audi- 


ence, is a platform about three or four 
feet wide and level with the top of the 
fence. 
At Rise: The Sparrow Famity is 
hopping around in the yard. 
Sparrow CHILDREN: We want crumbs, 
Mama. We want seeds, Papa. 


Papa Sparrow: The children are 
hungry, Mama, and there’s no food. 

Sparrow CHILDREN: Hungry, Mama, 
hungry, Papa! 

Mama Sparrow: Of course you're 
hungry. We're all hungry, but 
we've found a new yard to search. 

Para Sparrow: Mama, there’s no use 
looking here. (Pointing left) No one 
has lived in this house for months. 
All the blinds are down. 

Mama Sparrow: Never mind, we'll 
have to look anyway. My, my, my, 
I’ve never seen such a winter. Not 


a seed, not a crumb. 
about looking.) 

Sammy (Digging at stage center, catches 
his foot on something. Shouting): 
I’ve found something! A crust, 
Mama, a crust of bread! (Aut gather 
quickly around Sammy.) 

Papa Sparrow: Good boy, Sammy! 

Mama Sparrow (Looking at what 
SamMy has unearthed): Don’t be 
ridiculous, that’s not bread. It’s an 
old paper bag. Oh, dear, I thought 
for a minute that we had a meal. 
When I think of that fine feeding 
station in the yard two doors down— 

Papa Sparrow (Sadly): Yes, but the 
people always chase us away. They 
put out sunflower seeds because they 
think sparrows wouldn’t like them. 
In this weather, I could eat any- 
thing. 

SPARROW CHILDREN (All shouting at 
once): Sunflower seeds! Sunflower 
seeds! 

Sammy: Sybil, Susie, come on, let’s get 
some sunflower seeds. (SPARROW 
CHILDREN hop quickly off right.) 

MaMA Sparrow: The poor dears. 
They’re all so young and inexperi- 
enced. That Susie can barely fly. 

Papa Sparrow: Yes, I always worry 
when the children fly off by them- 
selves. 

Mrs. Squtrreu (Runs on right on top 
of fence. She is on all fours but then 
stops and sits up): Terrible winter, 
terrible winter! 


(She hops 





Mama Sparrow: Hello, Mrs. Squirrel. 
Yes, it is a terrible winter. We've 
just been talking about it. 

Mrs. SquirREL: I’m going back to the 
city. This living in the suburbs is 
fine in the summer, but for the win- 
ter I’ll take the city. 

Papa Sparrow: Why, Mrs. Squirrel? 
I’ve always heard that the city is a 
hard place for birds and animals. 

Mrs. SqurRREL: In a way it is, but in 
other ways it isn’t. There aren’t so 
many trees and shrubs, but there are 
more people. Some of them even 
feed sparrows. 

Papa Sparrow (Indignantly): What’s 
the matter with sparrows? 

Mrs. SqurrReE.: I didn’t mean it that 
way. It’s just that — well, there 


are so few of us animals and birds 
around in the city that people ap- 
preciate us more. If I can just get 


back to that park where I was born, 
people will come every day with 
bags of nuts. You ought to come 
with me. 

Mama Sparrow: I’m sorry, Mrs. 
Squirrel, but we don’t like nuts. 
Mrs. SquirreEL: Very well then, but 

I’ll have to be getting on. (She gets 
on all fours again and runs left and 
then sits up.) Good-bye, and good 

luck. (She runs off left.) 

Susie (Hopping in right on fence and 
then hopping down, followed by 
Sammy and Sysii): The people 
shouted at us! 

Sammy: They said go away, go away, 
go away. 

Sysii: They chased us away. That old 
Mr. Cardinal was there and the 
chickadees, too, eating all they 
wanted. 


Papa Sparrow: I could have told you 
that’s what would happen. You 
shouldn’t rush off that way by your- 
selves. It’s dangerous. 

Sammy: They shouted at us and 
banged on the windows. 

Susie: It wasn’t only the people. That 
Mr. Cardinal chased me all the way 
down to the ground. I was so 
frightened that I hopped up and 
flew away, and — (Looking right and 
up) Mama, here he comes now. 
(She huddles closer to Mama. The 
Sparrows all huddle together.) 

CarpInaL (He hops on right and then 
struts left along the fence.): Well, 
well, well, if it isn’t the sparrow 
family. How are you today? How 
are you? 

Sypi.: We’re hungry. 

CarpDINAL: Hungry? I’m not hungry. 
I just had a delicious meal. Assorted 
seeds. I couldn’t eat another bite. 
(He struts back and forth.) 

Mama Sparrow: Mr. Cardinal, you 
should be ashamed of yourself. You 
chased our children away. 

CarprnaL: Your children? 
they are only sparrows. 
back and forth) 

Papa Sparrow (Angrily): Only spar- 
rows! That’s enough out of you. 
Get out of here! (He spreads his 
wings as if to take off after CARDINAL.) 

CARDINAL (Running left and spreading 
wings and giving a big hop as if taking 
off left. Exits, then shouting off-stage) : 
Sparrows, sparrows, sparrows! 

Para Sparrow (Hopping around in 
circles): He’s just a big bully and ‘a 
coward besides! (Then he looks up 
and off again.) Here come those 
chickadees. (Several CHICKADEES 


Yes, but 
(Strutting 





rush on right on top of fence and turn 
at stage center and shout.) 

CHICKADEES: Sparrows, sparrows, spar- 
rows! Look at them, sparrows, 
sparrows, sparrows! 

Para Sparrow (Rushes toward fence 
and spreads his wings as if to go after 
the CuickapEES. Shouting angrily): 
Go away, go away, go away! 

CuickaDEES (Rushing left and off, 
shouting as they go): You’re only 
sparrows! 

Para Sparrow (He turns downstage 
again): Who do they think they are? 

Sammy: My, Papa, you’re brave. 

Mama Sparrow: Yes, he is. You try 
to be like your papa and you'll be a 
fine sparrow. But all this doesn’t 
help anything. We’re still hungry. 

Para Sparrow: I really don’t know 
what we’re going to do. It’s a 


desperate situation. (Looking right) 
Here comes Grandpa Sparrow. He’ll 


be hungry, too. 
stiffly on right.) 

Sypr.: Why doesn’t anyone like spar- 
rows? We're just as good as any- 
body else. 

Mama Sparrow: Yes, dear, I know, 
it’s — it’s just a prejudice. 

Susie: What’s a prejudice? 

Mama Sparrow: I don’t know, Susie. 
Ask your grandfather. He used to 
hobnob with a professor. 

GRANDPA Sparrow (Hopping nearer): 
Hobnob, indeed. I used to eat 
crumbs from his window sill. He 
liked sparrows and knew all about 
our history, and I used to listen to 
him talking to his wife about us. 

Susre: Grandpa, what does prejudice 
mean? 

GRANDPA 


(GRANDPA hops 


Sparrow: Prejudice — 
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prejudice? Well, you could say 
someone is prejudiced if he talks 
strongly against something or some- 
one when he doesn’t know all the 
facts. He keeps saying he doesn’t 
like someone, but he doesn’t know 
why. You might say he really 
doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about. 

Mama Sparrow: See, Susie, I told 
you your Grandpa would know. 

Sammy: Then, Grandpa, when people 
say things against us sparrows they 
don’t know what they’re talking 
about. 

GRANDPA Sparrow: That’s right, 
Sammy, and the professor used to 
say that it isn’t only sparrows that 
suffer from prejudice. He said that 
often people are prejudiced against 
each other, too, and it makes for lots 
of unhappiness in the world. 

Susie: I wish people weren’t preju- 
diced. 

GRANDPA Sparrow: Until they learn 
better, you’ve just got to rise above 
it. Don’t ever forget this: you can 
be proud of being a sparrow. You 
come from a long line of very fine 
sparrows. Generations and genera- 
tions ago your ancestors came here 
from England. 

SysiL: Where’s England, Grandpa? 

GRANDPA SparROw: It’s all the way 
on the other side of the world. The 
other side of the ocean. 

Para Sparrow: Grandpa, aren’t you 
telling one of your tall tales? How 
could a sparrow fly over the ocean? 

GRANDPA Sparrow: They didn’t fly 
over. A kind Englishman sent for 
them. He lived in New York and 
got homesick for the sparrows he 





used to see in England. So he had 
some sent over in a cage and let 
them loose in Central Park. That 
was in the year 1850, and since then 
sparrows have done a lot for this 
country. 

Susie: What did they do, Grandpa? 

GRANDPA Sparrow: For one thing, 
they saved the trees in Central 
Park. Some kind of bugs were eat- 
ing the trees and the sparrows ate the 
bugs. Then my great, great, great, 
great, great, great grandfather passed 
down a story that at one time the 
trains in our country wouldn’t run 
because there were so many cater- 
pillars on the tracks. Well, the 
sparrows ate them all up and got the 
trains running again. 

Mama Sparrow: Now, Grandpa, I 
don’t believe that one. You know 
sparrows don’t like caterpillars. 

GRANDPA Sparrow: I know we don’t, 
Mama. I don’t care for them my- 
self. But remember, this was a long 
time ago, and tastes change. Be- 
sides, it’s one of those legends that 
has come down from our ancient 
ancestors and it’s all part of sparrow 
history. We should be proud of it. 
(There is the sound of a window being 
thrown open off left. GRANDPA starts 
hopping right.) My goodness, what 
was that? I thought -no one lived 
here. 

Papa Sparrow (Ezxcitedly): Someone 
must be moving in! Yes, the blind is 
up. They’ve opened the window. 
There they are, a boy and a girl! Be 
careful, everybody, be careful. (ALL 
hop upstage and huddle together.) 

Boy (Off left shouting): Look, a big 
baek yard where we can play. We 
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never had anything like this in the 
city. 

Girt (Off shouting): Look, over near 
the fence, sparrows, just like the 
ones we had at home. 

Boy: Come on, let’s get something to 
throw out. 

GRANDPA SPARROW: They’re going to 
throw things at us. 

Papa Sparrow: Yes, and Mama, 
they’re from the city, and you be- 
lieved that Mrs. Squirrel when she 
said city people liked sparrows. 

Boy (Off): Throw it out as far as you 
can. They may be afraid to come 
too close. 

Sammy and Susie: Hungry, hungry, 
hungry. 

Grrv: Listen to them. They sound as 
though they’re saying hungry, hun- 
gry, hungry. 

Boy: I’ll bet they are hungry with all 


this snow around. (Calling) Come, 
sparrows, sparrows, sparrows, come 
and eat some crumbs! 

GirL: Just seeing those dear little 
sparrows makes our new house feel 
like home already. 


Papa Sparrow: Crumbs, 
throwing out crumbs. 
Mama Sparrow: Yes, and did you 
hear what she said? We make them 
feel at home. You see, Papa, Mrs. 
Squirrel was right. These people 
like sparrows. They appreciate us. 
GRANDPA Sparrow: Well, let’s not 
just stand here talking. Let’s eat! 
Aut (As they hop as fast as they can 
toward left): Crumbs, crumbs, plenty 
of crumbs! Plenty for all of us! 
(They exit. Curtain) 
THE END 
(Production Notes on page 62) 


they’re 





Part Four 


Radio Play 





A Midsummer Night’s Dream 


by William Shakespeare 


adapted by 


Characters 
THESEUS 
EGrus 
HERMIA 
LYSANDER 
DEMETRIUS 
HELENA 
OBERON 
Puck 
NARRATOR 

NARRATOR: Mixing sprites and lovers, 
fantasy and reality, William Shake- 
speare wrote a comedy which is truly 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. The 
play begins in Athens, at the court of 
Theseus, the Duke of Athens. An 
Athenian citizen, Egeus, has come 
before Theseus to complain of his 
daughter, Hermia. Hermia refuses 
to marry Demetrius, the man her 
father has picked for her, and insists 
on claiming her true love, Lysander. 
Egeus, Hermia’s father, begs the 
Duke to exercise the ancient Athe- 
nian law which would force the girl 
either to marry the man of her 
father’s choice, or to be banished 
forever to a convent. 

Sounn: Fanfare. 

Ecevs (An elderly man, fading on): 
Happy be Theseus, our renowned 
Duke! 

TuEseus (Middle-aged): Thanks, good 
Egeus: what’s the news with thee? 


Lewy Olfson 


Eceus: Full of vexation come I, with 

complaint 

Against my daughter, Hermia, whom 
you see 

With Lysander and Demetrius, here 
before you. 

Aye, stand forth, Demetrius. 
noble lord, 

This man hath my consent to marry 
her. 

Stand forth, Lysander. 
gracious Duke, 

This man hath bewitched the bosom 
of my child. 

Thou, thou, Lysander, thou hast 
given her rhymes, 

And interchanged love-tokens with 
my child. 

With cunning has thou filched my 
daughter’s heart. 

Now, my gracious Theseus, Duke of 
Athens, 

Be it so she will not here before your 
Grace 

Consent to marry with Demetrius, 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens, 

As she is mine, I may dispose of her; 

Which shall be either to Demetrius, 

Or to her death, according to our 
law. 


My 


And, my 


TuesEus: What say you, Hermia? Be 
advised, fair maid: 
Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 
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Hermia (A sweet young woman): So is 
Lysander. 
THESEvs: In himself he is; 
But in this kind, wanting your 
father’s voice, 
The other must be held the worthier. 
Hernia: I do entreat your Grace to 
pardon me, 
But I beseech that I may know of 
you 
The worst that may befall me in this 
case, 
If I refuse to wed Demetrius. 
TueEseEvs: Either to die the death, or 
to abjure 
Forever the society of men, 
And live, grow and die a cloistered 


nun. 
Herat: So will I grow, so live, so die, 
my lord, 
Ere I will yield my heart and free- 
dom up 
Unto his lordship, whose unwished 


yoke 
My soul consents 
sovereignty. 
TueEseEvs: Take time to pause; and by 
the next new moon 
Either prepare to die an early death, 
Or else to wed your father’s choice, 
Demetrius, 
Or on Diana’s altar to protest 
For aye austerity and single life. 
Demetrius (A slightly hard young 
man): Relent, sweet Hermia. And, 
Lysander, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. 
LYSANDER (A clear young voice): You 
have her father’s love, Demetrius; 
Let me have Hermia’s, as hers is 
mine. 
Ecevs: Scornful Lysander! True, he 
hath my love, 


not to give 


And what is mine, my love shall 
render him. 
LysaNDER: I am, my lord, as well de- 
rived as he, 
As well possessed; my love is more 
than his, 
And which is more than all these 
boasts can be, 
I am beloved by beauteous Hermia. 
Why should not I then prosecute my 
right? 
Demetrius made love to Nedar’s 
daughter, 
Helena, and won that lady’s soul. 
TueseEvus: I must confess that I have 
heard so much, 
And with Demetrius thought to 
have spoke thereof; 
But, Demetrius, come; attend me 
as I walk. 
And come, Egeus. You shall go with 
me. 
I have some private schooling for 
you both. 
Ecevus: With duty and desire we fol- 
low you. 
Music: Romantic theme, in and under. 
Narrator: Left alone with her true 
love, Lysander, Hermia cannot help 
but give way to the unhappiness 
which fills her heart. 
LysANDER: How now, my love? Why 
is your cheek so pale? 
How chance the roses there do fade 
so fast? 
Heraia: Belike for want of rain, which 
I could well 
Beteem them from the tempest of 
my eyes. 
LysaNnpER: Aye me! 
I could ever read, 
The course of true love never did 
run smooth. 


For aught that 





Heri (Determinedly): Rather would 
I die than wed Demetrius! 
LysaNnpDER: Hear me, Hermia. I have 
a widow aunt. 
From Athens is her house remote 
seven leagues; 
And she respects me as her only son. 
There, gentle Hermia, may I marry 
thee; 
And to that place the sharp Athenian 
law 
Cannot pursue us. If thou lov’st me, 
then, 
Steal forth thy father’s house to- 
morrow night. 
And in the wood, where I did meet 
thee once 
With Helena, there will I stay for 
thee. 
Hermia: My good Lysander! 
I swear to thee by Cupid’s strongest 
bow, 


In that same place thou hast ap- 
pointed me, 

Tomorrow truly will I meet with 
thee. 


LYSANDER: Keep promise, love. Look, 
here comes Helena! 
Heri: Good speed, fair Helena! 
HELENA (A sharp-tongued girl, fading 
on): Call you me fair? 
That fair again unsay. Demetrius 
loves your fair. 
O, teach me how you look, and with 
what art 
You sway the motion of Demetrius’ 
heart. 
Hermia: I frown upon him, yet he 
loves me still. 
Hevena: O, that your frowns would 
teach my smiles such skill. 
Heri: His folly, Helena, is no fault 
of mine. 


HeLena: None, but your beauty; 


would that fault were mine. 
Hermia: Take comfort; he no more 
shall see my face; 
Lysander and myself will fly this 
place. 
LysaNnDER: Helena, to you our minds 
we will unfold. 
Tomorrow night shall lovers’ flight 
conceal ; 
Through Athens’ gates have we de- 
vised to steal. 
Hermia: And in the wood, where 
often you and I 
Upon faint primrose beds were wont 
to lie, 
There my Lysander and myself 
shall meet. 
But I must go! 
pray for us. 
And good luck grant thee thy 
Demetrius! 
Keep word, Lysander. 
Till tomorrow night! 


Farewell, friend: 


(Fading) 
LysANDER: I will, my Hermia. Fare- 
well! 
Music: Pastoral theme, in and under. 
Narrator: Thus did the lovers, Her- 
mia and Lysander, confide in Helena, 
explaining all the details of their 
planned escape from Athens. Helena, 
however, far from being the trust- 
worthy friend the lovers think her, 
immediately begins to turn the 
matter over in her mind, comparing 
Hermia and Lysander’s idyllic love 
with her own unrequited love for 
Demetrius. 
Hetena: How happy some o’er other 
some can be! 
I am thought as fair as Hermia, but 
alas! 





Demetrius thinks not so. But wait! 
I see a way! 
I will go tell him of fair Hermia’s 
flight ; 
Then to the wood will he tomorrow 
night 
Pursue her; and for this intelligence, 
If I have thanks, it is a dear expense: 
But herein mean I to enrich my pain, 
To have his sight thither and back 
again. 
Music: Delightful theme, in and under. 


NARRATOR: As Helena darts off to tell 
Demetrius about the secret meeting 
in the wood, another creature, sev- 
eral leagues away, is scheming 
schemes of his own. He is Oberon, 
king of the fairies, who, with Queen 
Titania, rules over the entire forest. 
Suddenly, Oberon calls for his fa- 
vorite servant, Puck. 

OBERON (A regal voice): My gentle 
Puck, come hither. 


Puck (A mischievous sprite, fading on): 
You called, my lord? 
OBERON: Know thou, thy mistress, 
Queen Titania. 
And thy noble lord, King Oberon, 
Have lately quarreled in a bitter 
scene. 


Now help me, Puck, to have revenge 
upon her. 

There is a flower, purple with love’s 
wound, 

And maidens call it love-in-idleness. 

Find me that flower, and bring it 
hither, Puck. 

The juice of it, on sleeping eyelids 
laid, 

Will make a man or woman madly 
dote 
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Upon the next live creature that it 
sees. 
Fetch me this herb. 
Puck (Fading): I’ll put a girdle round 
the earth in forty minutes. 
Operon: Having once this flower’s 
magic juice, 
I’ll watch Titania when she is asleep, 
And drop the liquor of it on her eyes. 
The next thing then she waking 
looks upon 
Be it on lion, bear, or meddling 
monkey, 
She shall pursue it with the soul of 
love; 
Then I can easily remove the charm 
With another that I have. But who 
comes here? 
Fortunately, being a fairy, I am in- 
‘ visible; 
I shall listen to their conversation. 
Demetrius (Fading on, angrily): I 
love thee not, Helena, therefore 
pursue me not. 
Where is Lysander, and fair Hermia? 
You told me they would be here; I 
have come. 
Hence, get thee gone, and follow me 
no more. 
HELENA: You draw me, you hard- 
hearted adamant. 
Leave your power to draw, De- 
metrius, 
And I shall have no power to follow 
you. 
Demetrius: Do I entice you? Do I 
speak you fair? 
Or rather, do I not say I love you 
not? 
Hetena: And even for that do I love 
you the more. 
Neglect me, lose me — only give me 
leave, 





Unworthy as I am, to follow you. 


Demetrius (Fading): I will not stay 
thy questions. I am gone; 
And if thou follow me, do not believe 
But I shall do thee mischief in the 
wood. 
HELENA: Fie, Demetrius! 
I cannot fight for love, as men may 
do; 
I should be woo’d. I was not made 
to woo. 
(Calling after him) Demetrius! De- 
metrius! (Fading) Await me, for 
I follow! 


OseERON (Laughing): Fare thee well, 
girl; ere he do leave this grove 
Thou shalt fly him, and he shall seek 
thy love. 
Good Puck! 
Puck (Fading on): Your pleasure, 
lord? 
OseERON: Hast thou the flower? 
Puck: Aye, here it is. 
Operon: I pray thee, give it me. 
I’ll use a bit of it upon Titania; 
Take thou some of it, and seek 
through this grove. 
A sweet Athenian lady is in love 
With a disdainful youth: anoint his 
eyes; 
But do it when the next thing he 
espies 
May be the lady. Thou shalt know 
the man 
By the Athenian garments he hath 
on. 
Effect it with some care, that he 
may prove 
More fond on her than she upon her 
love: 
And look thou meet me ere the first 
cock crow. 


Puck: Fear not, my lord. Your servant 
shall do so. 

Music: Gay theme, in and under. 

NaRRATOR: Thus the good King 
Oberon contrives with Puck to 
smooth the unhappy romance of 
Helena and Demetrius. Unbe- 
known to him, however, there is 
another pair of Athenian lovers in 
the wood tonight — Hermia and 
Lysander; and it is these true lovers 
upon whom Puck happens during 
his search for the Athenians Oberon 
had spoken of. 

LYsANDER (Fading on): Fair Hermia, 
you faint with wandering in the 
wood ; 

And to speak the truth, I have for- 
got our way: 

We'll rest us, Hermia, if you think 
it good, 

And tarry for the comfort of the day. 

Hermia: Be it so, Lysander. Find you 
out a bed; 

For I upon this bank will rest my 
head. 

LYSANDER (Slightly off mike): Here is 
my bed. Sleep give thee all his rest. 

Hermia: With half that wish the 
wisher’s eyes be pressed. 

Music: Dreamy theme, sneak in and 
hold under. 

NarrRaATOR: No sooner are the two 
asleep, when they are discovered by 
Puck. 

Puck: Night and silence! Who is here? 
Weeds of Athens he doth wear: 
This is he, my master said, 
Despised the Athenian maid. 

And here the maiden sleeping sound 
On the dank and dirty ground. 
Pretty soul, she durst not lie 














Near this lack-love, this kill-courtesy. 
Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the power this charm doth owe. 
When thou wakest, thou shalt love 
The first being which thy sight shall 
move. 
So awake when I am gone; 
For I must now to Oberon! 
Music: Delightful theme, in and under. 
NARRATOR: And so upon Lysander’s 
sleeping eyelids are placed the drops 
of Oberon’s magic flower, which will 
cause him to fall in love with the first 
person he sees upon waking. Since 
in the normal course of events, that 
will be his own true love, Hermia, it 
would seem no harm is done by 
Puck’s innocent mistake. But at this 
very moment, Helena is running 
through the wood in search of 
Demetrius, and every moment her 
footsteps lead closer to the grove 
wherein Lysander and Hermia are 
asleep. 
HetenA (Breathlessly): Stay, though 
thou kill me, sweet Demetrius. 
Demetrius (Slightly off mike, angrily): 
I charge thee, hence, and do not 
haunt me thus! 
(Fading) Stay here, on thy peril: 
I alone will go! 
Heiena: Oh, I am out of breath in 
this fond chase! 
The more my prayer, the lesser is my 
grace. 
Happy is Hermia, wheresoe’er she 
lies. 
But who is here? Lysander! On the 
ground! 
Dead? Or asleep? 
no wound, 
Lysander! Good sir, awake! 
LysANDER (Waking with wonder): And 


I see no blood, 





run through fire will I for thy 
sweet sake! 

Transparent Helena! Nature shows 
art, 

That through thy bosom makes me 

see thy heart. 


Where is Demetrius? O, how fit a 
word 

Is that vile name to perish on my 
sword! 

Hevena (Vered): Do not say so, 

Lysander. 

What though he love your lady 
Hermia? 


Hermia still loves you: be content. 
LysANDER: Content with Hermia? No, 
I do repent 
The tedious minutes I with her have 
spent. 
Not Hermia, but Helena I love: 
Who will not change a raven for a 
dove? 
Hetena: Wherefore was I to this keen 
mockery born? 
When at your hands did I deserve 
this scorn? 
Perforce, Lysander, freely I confess, 
I thought you more a gentleman 
than this. 
O, that a lady of one man refused 
Should of another be so much abused. 
(Fading angrily) But fare you well, 
for I’ll have none of you. 
LysANDER: She sees not Hermia. 
Hermia, sleep thou there: 
And never mayst thou come Ly- 
sander near! 
Of all be hated, but the most of me. 
And, all my powers, address your 
love and might. 
To honor Helen and to be her knight 
(Fading) Sleep thou there forever, 
Hermia, 





For aught I care. 

Music: Light-hearted theme, in and 

under. 

NARRATOR: Thus, under the spell of 

Puck’s magic flower, Lysander has 

fallen out of love with Hermia and 

into love with Helena. When 

Hermia wakes and discovers Ly- 

sander gone, she begins to search the 

forest for her lover, and comes upon 

Demetrius, who, she is convinced, is 

guilty of harming Lysander in some 

fashion. Meanwhile, quite unaware 

of the mischief he has perpetrated, 

Puck returns to his master, King 

Oberon. 

OpsEron: Good Puck, hast thou done 
my errand? 

Hast thou latched the rascal Atheni- 
an’s eyes 

With the love-juice as I bid thee do? 

Puck: I took him sleeping, King 
Oberon, 

And the Athenian woman by his 
side; 

That, when he waked, of force she 
must be eyed. 

OBERON: But stand close: here comes 

the same Athenian. 


Puck (Puzzled): That is the woman, 
but that is not the man. 


Operon: Shh! 


Demetrius (Fading on): Oh, why re- 

buke you him who loves you so? 

Hermia; Now I but chide; but I 
should use thee worse. 

For aught I know, thou hast slain 
Lysander. 

Wherefore was he not beside me 
when I awoke? 

Would he have stolen away? 
never, never! 
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O, tell me truly; hast thou killed 
him sleeping? 

Demetrius: You spend your passion 
on a mispris’d mood 

I am not guilty of Lysander’s blood; 

Nor is he dead for aught that I can 
tell. 

Hermia: I pray thee, tell me then 
that he is well. 
Demetrius: And if I could, what 
should I get therefore? 
Hermia (Fading): A privilege to never 
see me more. 

Farewell! 

Demetrius: There is no following her 
in this fierce vein. 

Here, therefore, I will stay, to sleep 
awhile 

Upon this mossy bank, beneath 
these trees. 

For debt that bankrupt sleep doth 
sorrow owe, 

(Yawning) Which now in some 
slight measure it will pay... . 
(His voice trails off.) 

OseEron: What hast thou done, Puck? 
Thou hast mistaken quite, 

And laid the love-juice on some true 
love’s sight: 

Of thy misprision must perforce 
ensue 

Some true love turned, and not a 
false turned true. 

About the wood go swifter than the 
wind, 

And Helena of Athens look thou 
find: 

All fancy-sick she is with sighs of 
love. 

Bring her here: I’ll charm Demetrius’ 
eyes 

Against she do appear. 

Puck (Fading): I go! 





Oseron: Drops of this purple flower, 
caress these eyes, 
That Demetrius may love the first 
being he espies. 
But hush — someone comes! 
LYSANDER (Fading on): Why think you 
that I should woo in scorn, fair 
Helena? 
Scorn and derision never come in 
tears. 
HELENA: These same vows you make 
to me, Lysander, 
Lately you have made to Hermia. 
LysaNnDER: I had no judgement when 
to her I swore. 
Demetrius loves her, and loves not 
you. 
HELENA (Angrily): Demetrius. . . . 
Demetrius (Waking): Yet did I hear 
my name? 
O Helena, goddess, divine! O let me 
kiss 


This princess of pure white, this seal 
of bliss! 


HELENA: O spite! O Hell! I see you all 
are bent 
To set against me for your merri- 
ment. 
You both are rivals, 
Hermia; 
And now you both mock me with 
scorn ill-bred, 
Pretending to love me in Hermia’s 
stead. 
If you were men as men you are in 
show, 
You would not use a gentle lady so. 
LYsANDER: Demetrius, you are unkind. 
You love Hermia; 
In Hermia’s love I yield you up my 
part; 
And yours of Helena to me bequeath, 


and love 


Whom I do love, and will do till my 
death. 
Demetrius: Lysander, keep thy lady 
Hermia; 

If e’er I loved her, all that love is 

gone, 

And now to Helena is it home re- 

turned. 

Look, Lysander; here comes your 

love. 
Heri (Fading on): At last I find thee 
here, my good Lysander. 

Wherefore did you leave me as I 

slept? 
LysANDER: Why should I stay, when 
love doth press to go? 
Hermia: What pressed you from my 
side? 
LysANDER: My love for Helena. 
Hermia: You speak not as you think. 

It cannot be! 

Hetena: Lo, she is joined with you in 
mockery! 

Injurious Hermia! 

conspired 

To bait me with this foul and base 

derision? 
Heri: I am amazed at your passion- 
ate words. 

I scorn you not: it seems that you 

scorn me. 

Lysander, whom do you love? 
LysANDER: My love is Helena’s. 
Demerrivs: And so is mine. 

Hetena: O, mock me not, I pray. 
Herma: And what do they to me, if 
not mock and scorn? 
LysaANDER: Come, Demetrius. It seems 
that we must try 
Whose right of thine or mine is most 
in Helena. 
Demetrius (Fading) : Gladly will I join 
to try that right. 


Have you too 





Hetena: I will not trust you, treacher- 
ous Hermia. 
Your hands than mine are quicker 
for a fray. 
(Fading) My legs are longer, though, 
to run away! 
Hermia: I am amazed, and know not 
what to say! 
Music: Romping theme, in and under. 
NarRATOR: Thus the well-meant ef- 
forts of Oberon and Puck have done 
nothing but make mischief and con- 
fusion among the four Athenian 
young people. In desperation, 
Oberon calls Puck for the last time, 
resolved to untie the tangles of the 
web he has woven. 
Oseron: Puck, Puck, this is thy 
negligence. 
This confusion has resulted either 
From your mistakes or from your 
willful knaveries. 
Puck: Believe me, King of Fairies, I 
mistook. 
Did you not tell me I should know 
the man 
By the Athenian garments he had on? 
Oseron: Thou see’st these lovers seek 
a place to fight; 
Hie therefore, Puck, and overcast 
the night, 
And lead these testy rivals so astray 
As one come not within another’s way. 
First, speak to Lysander in De- 
metrius’ voice. 
And then play Hermia’s voice to 
Helena. 
And from each other look thou lead 
them thus 
Until the four shall fall in slumber 
deep. 
Then crush this herb into Lysander’s 
eye; 


To take from thence all error with its 
might 

And make his eyeballs roll with 
wonted sight. 

When they next wake, all this de- 
rision 

Shall seem a dream and fruitless 
vision. 

Puck: I shall do it all, m’lord, as you 
have instructed. 

Music: In and under. 

NarRATOR: Puck having done as 
Oberon had commanded, the sun 
rises the next morning to find the 
four Athenian friends sleeping quietly 
in a shadowed glade. It is the first 
of May, and as is his custom, 
Theseus, the Duke, is walking 
through the forest admiring the 
greenery, accompanied by old Egeus. 
In the course of their May-day stroll, 
they come upon the sleeping young- 
sters. 

THEsEvs: But soft! What nymphs are 
these? 

Ecevus (Amazed): My lord, this is my 

daughter here asleep; 

And this, Lysander; this Demetrius 
is, 

This other sleeping lady, Helena! 

TuEsEvs: No doubt they rose up early 

to observe 
The rite of May, even as we; and yet, 
I wonder at their being here together. 
Yet, wait! Is not this the day 
That Hermia should give answer of 
her choice? 

Eeegvs: It is, my lord. 

TueEseEvs: Go, bid the huntsmen wake 
them with their horns. 

Sounp: Fanfare. 

TuesEvus: Good morrow, friends. Saint 

Valentine is past: 





What bring such rivals here in gentle 
concord? 
LyYsaNDER: My lord, I shall reply 
amazediy, 
Half sleep, half waking: but as yet, I 
swear, 
I cannot truly say how I came here. 
But as I think — for truly would I 
speak — 
Icame with Hermia hither; our intent 
Was to be gone from Athens, where 
we might, 
Without the peril of Athenian law... 
Eceus (Angrily interrupting): Enough! 
They would have stolen away, my 
lord; 
Therefore I beg the law upon his 
head. 
They would have defeated you and 
me, Demetrius. 
Demetrius: My lord, fair Helena told 
me of their stealth, 


And I in fury hither followed them. 

But, my good lord, I know not by 
what power, 

My love for Hermia is melted like 
the snow. 

The object and the pleasure of mine 


eye 
In only Helena. 
TuesEvs: Fair lovers, you are for- 
tunately met. 
Egeus, I will overbear your will. 
For in the temple, by and by, with us 
These couples shall eternally be knit. 
Away with us to Athens; three and 
three, 
(Fading) We’ll hold a feast in great 
solemnity. 
Demetrius: These things seem small 
and undistinguishable. 
Hermia: Methinks I see these things 
with parted eye, 


When everything seems double. 

Demetrius: Are you sure 
That we are awake? It seems to me 
That yet we sleep, we dream. Do 

you not think 
The Duke was here, and bid us fol- 
low him? 

Hermi: Yes, and my father. 

LysANDER: And he did bid us follow to 
the temple. 

HELENA: Why, then, we are awake: 

let’s follow him; 
And by the way let us recount our 
dreams. 

Sounp: They fade, laughing. 

Music: Delightful theme, in and under. 

Narrator: The web untangled and 
the knots untied, the four happy 
young people make their way through 
the forest, down the hills and into 
Athens to the temple where they are 
married. And as they run happily 
through the forest, the sparkling 
eyes of Puck are upon them in 
apology and in blessing. 

Puck: If we shadows have offended, 
Think but this, and all is mended: 
That you have but slumbered here 
While these fancies did appear. 

And this weak and idle theme 

No more yielding but a dream, 

Gentles, do not reprehend: 

If you pardon, we will mend. 

And, as I am honest Puck, 

If we have unearned luck 

Now to ’scape the serpent’s tongue, 

We will make amends ere long; 

Else the Puck a liar call: 

So, goodnight unto you all. 

Give me your hands, if we be friends, 

And Puck shall now restore amends. 
Music: Full to finish. 

THE END 
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%& PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS *® 


* in February 


In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, 


subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues: 


* 


February 12th — Lincoln's Birthday 


Junior and Senior High 


Goop Enovuau ror LINCOLN 
Binp Up tHe Nation's WouNnpDs 
Tue Lincotn Cuppoarp 

Bonpbs or AFFECTION 

I'tt Eat My Har 

Mr. A. LincOoLN 

With Matice Towarps None 
G ror GeTrysBuRG 

Tue Names He Loven To Hear 
Tue Boy Ane 

First Sorrow 

FeBRUARY FRENzY 

Tue Lincotn Heart 

Pin-up Pats (All-Girl) 

Tue Missine Linc 

Guory Roap 


Middle Grades 


MELopy FoR LINCOLN 

Honest Ase LINCOLN 

Mr. Lincoin’s BEarpD 

Abe Buys A BARREL 

A Fepruary FaiLture 

Bossy AND THE LINCOLN SPEECH 
Tue LiIncoLn Coat 

ABe’s WinkKIN’ Eve 

Tue Lincoitn Umpre ta (All-Girl) 
Livine Up To LincoLn 

A Lincotn Museum 


Lower Grades 


Ase LINCOLN Goes TO SCHOOL 
Famous NICKNAME 
LINCOLN REMINDERS 


February 14th — Valentine’s Day 


Junior and Senior High 


Heart THross 

Cupip on THE Loose 
Happy VALENTINE’s Day 
To My VALENTINE 
Cupip AND COMPANY 
Say It With FLowers 
A Cuaneoe or Hearts 
Miss LONELYHEART 


Middle Grades 


Tue Tree or Hearts 
A Kinpty Heart 


New Hearts ror OLp 
Have A Heart 

Wuat... No Hearts? 
Tue VALENTINE Box (Skit) 
Cupies AND Hearts 


Lower Grades 


Tue VALENTINE TREE 
CROSSPATCH AND CUPID 

Tue Sroven Heart (All-Girl) 
Somesopy's VALENTINE 

Tue VALENTINE FAMILY 
VALENTINE SALE 
VALENTINE’S Day 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 


Junior and Senior High 


THANKS TO GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Jump ror GEORGE 

Tue Best Pouicy 

Bake a Cuerry Pie 

Pin-up Pats (All-Girl) 

A Date witH WASHINGTON 
SausaGes AND GENERAL WASHINGTON 
FreBRUARY FRENZY 

Tue Wasuinorons Siept Here 
PRELUDE TO VicToRY 

Fires at VALLEY Force 


Middle Grades 


Express TO VALLEY Force 
THE WASHINGTON SHILLING 
Cecity ENTERTAINS THE ENEMY 


EntTEeR GeorGe WASHINGTON 

WasHINGTON Marcues On (A living 
newspaper) 

Let GeorGe Do Ir 

A Disu or GREEN Peas 

A GuIpe ror GeorGE WASHINGTON 

Betsy Ross 

Martua WasHINGTON's Spy 

VaLLeY Force Was Never Like Tuis 
(Skit) 


Lower Grades 


Wasninaton's Leapina Lapy 

Tue Boy Wuo Coutp Nor Text a Lig 
Tue STars AND STRIPES 

Vistror TO Mount VERNON 

Georce WasHineton Comes To Town 
Tue New WASHINGTON 


* 


* 
* 








Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 25c each (50c to non-subscribers). 
When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Other- 
wise, regular price of 50c per copy will be charged. ‘To eliminate bookkeeping, we sug- 
gest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 
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Recently Published! 
Gold Medal Plays for Holidays* 


by HeLen Louise MILLER 


These 30 dramas covering major and 
minor holidays throughout the year 
will delight young players and enter- 
tain their audiences. here is a wide 
variety of themes, characters, and _set- 
tings in these exciting new plays. Easy 
to produce. 

Lower and Middle Grades 432 pages; $4.75 


Radio Plays from Shakespeare* 
by Lewy OLFson 


Ten of Shakespeare’s most famous 
comedies and tragedies have been ex- 
pertly adapted for half-hour radio pres- 
entation. Included are: A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, The Taming of the Shrew, 
Much Ado About Nothing, As You Like 
It, The Tempest, Romeo and Juliet, Julius 
Caesar, Hamlet, King Lear, and Macbeth. 
Plays may be read aloud with or without 
a dummy microphone, or acted out in 
a studio. 

Junior and Senior High 193 pages; $3.75 


A Treasury of Christmas Plays* 
edited by Sytvia E. KAMERMAN 

Young actors everywhere will welcome 
these 40 traditional and modern one-act 
Christmas plays. Entertaining comedies, 
dramatizations of the Christmas Story, 
legends, and fantasies are included here 
to meet the perennial demand for new 
plays that make real the meaning and 
message of Christmas. The plays are 
arranged by age groups and offer a wide 
choice of material. 


Lower Grades through Senior High 
509 pages; $5.00 





Previously published and still popular! 


Tren-Ace Piays ror ALL Occasions* 
Hark and McQueen $5.00 


Houmay Puays ror LitrLe PLayrers* 
Newman $4. 





Book Collections of 
Royaliy-Free Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


p—— Previously published and still popular! 


RouUND-THE-YEAR Piays FOR CHILDREN® 
$3.50 


Biue-Risson PiLays FoR GRADUATION*® 

Kamerman $3 
Four-Star Piays ror Boys*” 

Burack $3.50 
Prize Piays ror TEEN-AGERS** 

Miller $5.00 
MELODRAMAS AND FaRCEs FOR YOUNG 

ActTors** 

Dias $4.00 
Rapio Piays oF Famous Stroriges** 

Olfson $3.75 
Mystery Pays FoR YOUNG PEOPLE” 

Murray 
Patriotic PLays AND ProGRamMs** 

Fisher and Rabe $4.00 
JUNIOR Piays ror ALL Occasions** 

Hark and McQueen $5.00 
Bivue-Risson Piays For GIRLS” 

Kamerman $4.00 


Unitep Nations PLtays anp ProGrams**® 
Fisher and Rabe $3.75 


Sort Puiays ror Aui-Boy Casts** 

Howard $3.00 
HEALTH AND SaFety Piays AND Pro- 

GRAMS** 

Fisher $3.75 
One-Act Piays ror ALL-Giri Casts** 

Paradis $3. 
Twenty-Five Pays ror Houipayrs** 

Hark and McQueen $4.00 
Howipay ProGraMs FoR Boys AND GrirRLs** 

Fisher $3.75 
LittLe Puiays ror LitrLe PLayers** 

Kamerman $3.50 
Houipay Piays ror TEEN-AGERS** 

Miller $4.00 
CHRISTMAS PLays FoR YouNG ActTors** 

Burack 
Rapio Piays ror YOUNG PEoPLE** 

Hackett $3.75 
100 Plays ror CHILDREN** 

Burack $5.00 
On Stace ror TEEN-AGERS** 

Miller $4.00 
CAREER PiLays FoR YOUNG PEOPLE** 

Richmond $3.75 


SpEcIAL Pays FOR SPECIAL Days*¥ 
Hark and McQueen 











*Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 
wWilson Standard Catalog Cards Available. 


~ PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 








